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Ecclesiastical Regionalism: 
Structures of Communion or Cover 
For Separatism? 

Issues of dialogue with Roman Catholicism* 


John Meyendorff 


In discussing issues of ecclesiology, the temptation is always 
great to manipulate concepts and doctrinal definitions, while avoid¬ 
ing a critical approach to their application in practice. It is easy, 
for example, for an Orthodox theologian to describe the ecclesiology 
of St. Ignatius of Antioch and to construct an apologetic argument 
in favor of the contemporary Orthodox position concerning Roman 
Primacy. But it is more difficult to analyze ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tions ~ as they developed in East and West — in their existential 
role of maintaining the faith, shepherding the faithful, and accom¬ 
plishing the Church’s mission in the world. At all times, such in¬ 
stitutions, whose aim is to express the nature and mission of the 
Church had the tendency to develop independently from ecclesiology 
itself, and to follow their own internal logic. They were conditioned 
not only by what we call today the “eucharistic ecclesiology” of 
the early period, but also by the practical requirements of the day, 
so that their original meaning later became almost unrecognizeable. 
Some of these developments may sometimes be seen as both inevit¬ 
able and desireable, in as much as they might have responded to 
the concrete needs of Christian mission in history. But, in that 
case, the dialogue on Christian unity itself must take history into 
account; it should be concerned not only with the content of the 
Christian faith and the validity of Christian institutions, but also 
with efficiency in the present and the future. 

So, all the dimensions of the Christian faith become neces- 

* Paper delivered at a Colloquium on “The ecclesiology of Vatican II; 
dynamism and perspectives,” held at the Istituto per le scienze religiose, 
Bologna, Italy, on April 8-12, 1980. 
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sarily involved in the unity dialogue: is the Jesus-event,, an 
event, which judges history? Does the apostolic experience — the 
experience of the original witnesses of Jesus — contain a permanent 
and unchangeable model for Church institutions? Or are some in¬ 
stitutions only a product of subsequent history and, therefore, 
legitimately changeable? Are they, in other words, the guardians 
of a reality which transcends history, or an expression of history 
itself? 

Most Christians — particularly the Christians involved in ec¬ 
umenism — will agree that these questions, formulated in this way, 
are legitimate and basic questions, and that they are particularly 
relevant in the field of ecclesiology. Orthodox and Catholics are 
generally ready to go a long way together in facing them. They 
agree that the apostolic kerygma implies basic sacramental and 
ecclesial structures, intrinsic to the very nature of the Church. This 
is, indeed, the starting point of the dialogue, which has been signifi- 
candy expanded by Vatican II with the new emphasis, in Roman 
Catholic ecclesiology, on the significance of the local church and 
on conciliarity. In each sacramental community, proclaims the 
Constitution On the Church, “Christ is present” and “by virtue of 
Him, the one holy, catholic and apostolic Church gathers together.” 
(Ill, 26)^ Although episcopal conciliarity, as defined in the same 
Constitution of Vatican II, is formally and strictly dependent upon 
communion with Rome and the pope’s plena potestas — a dimension 
which clearly presents a major problem for the Orthodox — there 
is a new readiness, on the part of Rome, to accept such categories 
of ecclesiological thought as the concept of “sister-churches.” The 
term has been used in correspondence with Constantinople and 
various meetings between popes and patriarchs have adopted a pro¬ 
cedure pointing at a certain parity of functions, not at papal 
monarchy. 

It is clear, therefore, that the issue of regionalism — not only 
in the sense of the sacramental reality of the “local church” headed 
by a bishop — but also in the sense of regional primacies and 
synods, is on the agenda of today’s ecumenical discussion. The same 
issue is obviously central in terms of the internal structure of the 
Roman Catholic church (e.g. the authority of national and regional 
synods, vs. Rome) and of the Orthodox Church, which is con¬ 
stituted today by a rather loose communion of independent “auto¬ 
cephalous” churches. But the discussion of these issues in- 

^ The Documents of Vatican //, W. M. Abbott, SJ., ed., New York: 1966, 
p. 50. 
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volves not only abstract problems of ecclesiology, but also issues 
of practical administration, of age-old habits and mentalities, and 
of changing requirements in the contemporary world. These histori¬ 
cal realities have existed in the past, as they exist today. In the eyes 
of some, they justify a relativistic approach to ecclesiology. Indeed, 
if church institutions can be reduced to relative historical pheno¬ 
mena, Christian unity, they say, should rather be understood 
as a “spiritual” fellowship with a minimum of institutional coordi¬ 
nation. A hermeneutical approach to the New Testament stressing 
institutional and theological pluralism in the early Christian com¬ 
munities is also being used to justify ecclesiological relativism, as 
an acceptable ecumenical methodology. 

If, however, one does not accept such an approach, and, if 
one accepts — as Catholics and Orthodox usually do — that the 
sacramental nature of Christian ecclesiology implies a given and 
unchangeable structure reflecting that sacramentality, then one is 
also obliged to approach historical development critically and look 
for Christian unity consistent with that which is originally and un¬ 
changeably given. However, even then, one has no right to discard 
historical development as such, or to deny that church institutions 
can legitimately be adapted to particular requirements of history. 

Thus, historians and theologians have often recognized that 
the Roman Primacy has not reached its contemporary state of de¬ 
velopment for theological and ecclesiological reasons only. Factors 
of historical — and therefore relative — nature have also played a 
role in that development. The assumption by the Roman Church 
of the Roman imperial idea in the West, the politics of Italian courts 
during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the Counter-Refor¬ 
mation, the modern challenge of secularism, and many other 
factors, have influenced not only the institution of the papacy, but 
also some of the doctrinal formulations, which express it. TTie prob¬ 
lem now is to determine whether these developments were legitimate 
or not. 

In this paper, however, I am not concerned with a critique of 
western institutional changes, but with regionalism in Orthodoxy, 
which is so often opposed to Roman universalism. Since the East 
has remained more reluctant than the West in finalizing its attitudes 
through formal dogmatic definitions, I do believe that the Orthodox 
theologian today enjoys full freedom to approach this aspect of 
the past and the present of his Church with a critical eye. Personally, 
I regret that this freedom is not used more widely, and I believe 
that, unless the Orthodox learn that form of legitimate self-criticism. 
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their claim to preserve apostolic Truth will remain ineffective in 
the contemporary ecumenical dialogues. 


1) Regional structures in history 

It is not necessary to recall in detail the origins and the ec- 
clesiological basis of regional episcopal synods. According to the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus (I, 2) the consecration of a new 
bishop required the presence of several bishops for the laying-on 
of hands. Moreover, the significance of regular synods of bishops 
in each province is well-attested in the third century by Cyprian. 
The particular role of the synod was to preserve doctrinal orthodoxy 
and disciplinary unity. There is no doubt that, at that time, the 
Church was already facing the problem of possible conflict between 
its concern for universal unity and the conviction, frequently ex¬ 
pressed by individual bishops in their local churches and by pro¬ 
vincial bishops assembled in council, that their responsibility for 
Truth was to God alone, and not to some institution outside of their 
own region. On the one hand, men like Irenaeus, Tertullian and 
Cyprian were all conscious of the unity of the world episcopate in 
the confession of the one Christian truth. Unity — which, at least 
in the West included particular respect for “apostolic” sees — was 
seen as a major witness to the truth of catholic Christianity (as op¬ 
posed to Gnosticism). But, at the same time, no provinci^ council 
of bishops — and certainly not the councils regularly meeting in 
Carthage —was ready to give up easily its convictions and accept 
external authority in the field of doctrine. The issue of the baptism 
of heretics, and the case of the presbyter Apiarius, sanctioned in 
Carthage and admitted to communion in Rome, is the classical il¬ 
lustration of that provincial — or regional — self-consciousness, which 
reacted against the incipient Roman centralization. 

The regional competence of provincial councils was formally 
codified in the fourth century. Nicaea (canons 4 and 5) gave them 
the ultimate authority in appointing bishops, creating “metropolitan 
districts” — a basic and embryonic pattern of church polity, of which 
there will be numerous variations in subsequent centuries. The 
original episcopal council reflected an ecclesiological necessity: it 
was “ecclesial” in nature. However, the principle, adopted in Nicaea, 
to have ecclesiastical organization coincide with the administrative 
divisions of the Empire (“provinces”) implied the beginning of 
secularization. Certainly, the Church could not avoid the practical 
necessities of its new situation (and its new mission) in the Empire, 
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but the trend which consisted in a gradual process of identification 
of the ecclesiastical and the imperial administrations tended to con¬ 
fuse the old ecclesiological criteria with legal patterns prevailing in 
the State. 

The next steps in that process included the establishment of 
groupings of several provinces, coinciding with the larger imperial 
administrative units, called “dioceses” (see particularly canon 2 of 
Constantinople, 381 A.D.). The principal bishops, or primates, of 
such bigger groupings were even at first called by the purely civil 
title of “exarch” (cf. the “exarch of the diocese” in canons 9 and 
17 of Chalcedon, 451 A.D.), which then continued to designate 
some high ecclesiastical officials, as weU as imperial administrators, 
throughout the Byzantine period. However, the biblical title of 
“patriarch” was eventually chosen for the major sees of Rome, Con¬ 
stantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem (which eventually 
constituted the famous “pentarchy”), as well as for the newer 
patriarchates of Georgia, Bulgaria, Serbia, and Russia. 

Ecclesiologically, these developments were justified by the same 
logic which originally led to regular provincial episcopal synods. 
The full integrity and catholicity of each local church required its 
communion with all the churches. The initial form of this com¬ 
munion was normally realized with neighboring churches in the 
framework of existing political structures. These canonical groupings 
were meant to serve unity, not create divisions. And in addition, the 
universal unity of the Church, which — at the time of Irenaeus, Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian — was seen as a unity in a common faith going 
back to the apostles, with so-called “apostolic” churches enjoying 
a particular degree of authenticity and prestige, was now also 
secured in practice through services offered by the Empire: the 
emperor acted as the convenor of ecumenical councils and legally 
secured the enforcement of their decrees. 

The late Francis Dvornik has clearly described the contrast 
which gradually developed between East and West in interpreting 
the meaning of regional primacies.® In the East, the power of the 
major sees, or patriarchates, was interpreted pragmatically, as an 
expression of the prestige of cities, around which local churches 
gathered themselves quite naturally and whose leadership, at first 
taken for granted, was later formally defined in conciliar legislation. 
Thus, Constantinople owed its rise to the fact of being the new 

^C£. particularly F. Dvornik, The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and 
the Legend of the Apostle Andrew^ Cambridge, Mass., 1958. Also J. Meyendorff, 
Orthodoxy and Catholicity, New York, 1966, pp. 49-78. 
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imperial capital. In the West, meanwhile, the early coUapse of im¬ 
perial administration and the fact that Rome was the only “apos¬ 
tolic” see, led to the development of papal primacy, which claimed 
a divinely-established origin, and frequently served as a healthy 
balance to secularistic and caesaropapistic trends in Byzantium. 

It is interesting that the collapse of imperial Byzantium in the 
late medieval period gave rise to a similar “primacy-phenomenon” 
in the East. Since the emperors of the Palaeologan period, besieged 
in their capital by invading Turks, were not in a position to act as 
unifying agents in world Christendom, as their predecessors had 
done, the patriarch of Constantinople became much more explicit 
in his own claims of exercising world leadership. In fact, he found 
himself in the position which in the West was that of pope Greg¬ 
ory the Great in the seventh century. The idea of a Christian 
empire was reduced to mere symbolism. The Church was left on its 
own in maintaining its universal witness in a world divided between 
a multiplicity of “barbarian” states, or power-centers. So the pa¬ 
triarchs of Constantinople acted very much like the popes at the 
time of the Barbarian invasions. To quote only one example, patri¬ 
arch Philotheos Kokkinos, writing in 1370 to Russian princes who 
were refusing to comply with the policies of the patriarchal admini¬ 
stration in Russia, defined his own position and authority in terms 
that went beyond the idea of primacy found in early popes, and 
which could have been used by Gregory VII (or Pius XII). Actually 
it implied a sort of “universal episcopate” of the patriarch: 

Since God has appointed Our Humility as leader of 
all Christians found anywhere in the inhabited earth, as 
solicitor and guardian of their souls, all of them depend 
on me (tcocvtsc; slq E[ik dcvdKEivxai), the father and 
teacher of them all. If that was possible, therefore, it 
would have been my duty to walk everywhere on earth 
by the cities and countries, and to teach there the Word 
of God. I would have had to do so unfailingly, since this 
is my duty. However, since it is beyond the possibility 
of one weak and powerless man to walk around the entire 
inhabited earth, Our Humility chooses the best among 
men, the most eminent in virtue, established and ordains 
them as pastors, teachers, and high priests, and sends them 
to the ends of the universe. One of them goes to your 
great country, to the multitudes which inhabit it, another 
reaches other areas of the earth, and still another goes 
elsewhere, so that each one, in the country and place 
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which was appointed for him, enjoys territorial rights, an 

episcopal chair, and all the rights of Our Humility.® 

There were no direct challenges to these claims of Philotheos 
at the time when they were made. On the contrary, the leadership 
provided by the strong "‘hesychast” patriarchs of the fourteenth 
century, exercised a lasting influence throughout the Orthodox world 
during the dark centuries of Ottoman rule in the Balkans and the 
Middle East. The Orthodox East clearly felt the need for universal 
leadership, and the exceptional personalities of some patriarchs 
like Philotheos provided it. However, this was done without any 
formal ecclesiological, or canonical basis. The canonical definitions 
of Constantinople’s rights (especially the canons of Constantinople 
I, Chalcedon and the Quinisext) were clearly limited in scope, 
and could certainly not Justify the views on universal authority ex¬ 
pressed by Patriarch Philotheos. Consequently, the attempt at an 
Eastern “papism” failed and institutional regionalism eventually 
prevailed in the East. 

There is no necessity to discuss here the origin and develop¬ 
ment of “national” churches in the medieval period. At least since 
the fifth century, beyond the borders of the Empire, there were 
independent churches, each headed by a primate who often carried 
the title of catholicos.^ Very early, the identity of these churches 
was defined primarily along cultural, or ethnic lines. On the other 
hand, the Slavic churches of Bulgaria and Serbia also secured 
patriarchal titles for their primates. Although the original ideology 
of the Bulgarian and Serbian states was Byzantine and, therefore, 
accepted the principle of a united, universal Christian empire cen¬ 
tered in Constantinople, the failure of Bulgarian and Serbian leaders 
to secure the imperial throne for themselves lead in practice to the 
creation of regional monarchies and regional patriarchates. There 
were no canonical obstacles to the existence of this patriarchal 
pluralism. On the contrary, the ancient canons of Nicaea and sub¬ 
sequent councils were still serving as the backbone of Orthodox 
canon law, and these ancient rules were sanctioning ecclesiastical 

’F. Miklosich and J, Muller, Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani I 
(Vienna, 1860), p. 521; on the issue, J. Meyendorff, *The ecumenical patriarch, 
seen in the light of Orthodox Ecclesiology and History,” Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, XXIV, 2-3, Summer-Fall, 1979, pp. 238-239, and also 
Byzantium and the Rise of Russia, Cambridge University Press, 1980. 

^ The Armenian catholicos was Monophysite. The catholicos of Seleucia- 
Ktesiphon was Nestorian. But the catholicos of Georgia had remained faithful 
to the Council of Chalcedon and Byzantine Orthodoxy. 
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regionalism in the framework of a universal unity of faith, secured 
by councils. Actually, this credal unity remained quite effective 
and allowed for the occasional emergence of universal leadership 
as well, as happened particularly in the case of Philothoes Kokkinos; 
but, institutionally and structurally, regionalism clearly prevailed. 

However, the character and meaning of regionalism underwent 
radical change with the rise of modern nationalism. 

2) Nationalism, as a divisive force 

In our time, the universal Orthodox Church presents itself as 
a loose fellowship of fully independent, or autocephalous churches, 
united in faith and a common canonical tradition. Formally, it is 
possible to affirm that this situation is in conformity with early 
Christian canonical polity. The legislation of the Council of Nicaea 
provides for the election of bishops by the Synods of each province 
(canons 4 and 5) and knows of no formal authority over the bishop 
of the provincial capital, or “metropolitan.” It is true that Nicaea 
also acknowledges the de facto traditional authority of some 
churches — Alexandria, Antioch, Rome (cf. canon 6) — over a 
wider area, but the content of this authority is not very precise and 
it is always clearly limited territorially. The Byzantine canonist 
Balsamon (twelfth c.) in his commentary on canon 2 of Constantino¬ 
ple was right in saying that “formerly all the heads of provinces 
were autocephalous, and were elected by their respective synods.” ^ 
However, this ancient regionalism was meant only to secure an 
effective functioning of local provincial synods. It also presupposed 
a sense of universal unity and interaction of the episcopate, to which 
the provincial “autocephalies” were never meant to be an obstacle. 
Nothing was more foreign to the early church structure than some 
modern understandings of autocephaly, according to which “in the 
sphere of international relations, every autocephalous church is a 
full and equal subject of international law.” ® 

Clearly, modern nationalism has effected a transformation of 
legitimate ecclesiastical regionalism into a cover for ethnic se¬ 
paratism. 

^ G. A. Rhallis and M. Potles, eds., Zuvraypa tcov 0£lcov Kal Ispcov 
KavovcDV 11, Athens, 1852, p. 171. On the various meanings of the term 
“autocephalous” which only gradually, and very recently, became the terminus 
technicus designating an administratively independent church, see Pierre 
L’Huillier, “Problems concerning autocephaly,” Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review, XXIV, Nos. 2-3, Summer-Fall, 1979, pp. 166-168. 

®S. V, Troitsky in Zhurnal Moskovskoy Patriarkhii, 1948, #7, p. 48. 
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For a historian, it is easy to detect where and how this trans¬ 
formation took place. It occured as a direct consequence of the 
great revival of nationalities, which started in Western Europe in 
the second half of the eighteenth century and determined the entire 
history of the nineteenth. The new nationalist ideology identified 
the nation — understood in both linguistic and racial terms — as the 
object of basic social and cultural loyalties. It is not Universal 
Christendom, as the Middle Ages conceived it, and certainly not 
the sacramental community, created by the new birth of Baptism, 
as the Christian Gospel required, which was seen as the determining 
factor of human life, but the nation. And it was also implied that 
each nation had a right to separate statehood, so that the old euro- 
pean empires, inadequate remnants of Roman, or Byzantine uni- 
versalism, crumbled one after another. 

In Greece and in the other Balkan countries of Bulgaria, Ser¬ 
bia, and Romania, nationalism was generally promoted by a west¬ 
ern-trained, and western-oriented secularized intelligentsia, which 
had no real interest in Orthodoxy and the Church, except as a 
useful tool for achieving secular nationalistic goals. When the var¬ 
ious nationalistic movements began, the leadership of the Church 
often expressed skepticism and was instinctively afraid of the new 
secular and divisive spirit which had taken over the formerly united 
Christian millet in the Ottoman empire. But the Church obviously 
lacked the intellectual strength, the theological discernment and the 
institutional structures which could have exorcised the demons of 
the nationalistic revolution. On the other hand, the Church had no 
reason to support the status quo, which implied the continuation of 
a hated Turkish, or Austrian rule upon the Orthodox population of 
the Balkans. So patriarchs, bishops and, indeed, the parish clergy — 
sometimes enthusiastically, at other times wearily — joined the 
sweeping nationalistic movement, becoming directly involved in its 
political success, but also — more dangerously — accepting its ideo¬ 
logical positions. 

The immediate result was divisiveness. Indeed, if Greek na¬ 
tionalism rebelled against Turkish rule, Bulgarian nationalism could 
not tolerate the Greek dominance in the Church. Similarly, in the 
Habsburg empire, Hungarians rebelled against Austrians, but Serbs 
resented Hungarian supremacy and, further down the line, Roma¬ 
nians opposed the canonical primacy of the Serbian Patriarchate 
of Karlovci. So nationalism errupted among the Orthodox of all 
nationalities and was directed not only against Islamic, or Roman 
Catholic (Austrian, or Hungarian) overlords, but against fellow- 
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Orthodox as well. And since the political goal of aU the nationali¬ 
ties consisted in seeking the creation of nation-states — which were 
seen as the ultimate fulfillment of cultural growth and maturity,— 
the idea of “autocephaly” came to be thought of as the nation’s ec¬ 
clesiastical equivalent: each nation had to establish its own auto¬ 
cephalous church. The ecumenical patriarchate of Constantinople 
opposed the trend, but unsuccessfully, partly because it itself had 
become the symbol, and occasionally the tool, of Greek nationalism, 
which — as all nationalisms — was necessarily blind and deaf to the 
nationalism of others, and therefore, unable to transcend the vicious 
circle of ethnic strife.^ 

Thus, the legitimate and canonical regionalism, sanctioned by 
the canons of the early Church, was transformed, in modem Or¬ 
thodoxy, into divisive ecclesiastical nationalism. 

I have said earlier that Orthodox ecclesiastical authority re¬ 
mained generally unaware of this dangerous development, and 
often became, in practice, the main spokesman of nationalistic 
ideology. However, there is a major and very fortunate exception: 
the decisions of the Council of 1872, held in Constantinople on the 
occasion of the so-called “Bulgarian Schism.” I do not want to 
discuss here the rather self-righteous character of the decrees, which 
condemned the Bulgarians, as if they alone were guUty of ecclesias¬ 
tical nationalism, but the text itself makes clear ecclesiological state¬ 
ments of a general nature and of paramount importance for con¬ 
temporary Orthodoxy. It condemns the heresy of “phyletism” 
((puXETia^ioq) which is defined as “the establishment of particular 
churches, accepting members of the same nationality and refusing 
the members of other nationalities, being administered by pastors 
of the same nationality,” and as “a coexistence of nationally defined 
churches of the same faith, but independent from each other, on 

^Source materials and secondary literature on Balkan nationalism are 
abundant. Among books in Western languages, the following can be quoted 
as of direct relevance to the ecclesiastical dimensions of the crisis: E. Picot, 
Les Serbes de Hongrie: leur histoire, leurs privileges, leur eglise, leur etat 
politique et social, Prague, 1873; Stephen Runciman, The Great Church in 
Captivity: A Study of the Patriarchate of Constantinople from the Eve of the 
Turkish Conquest to the Greek War of Independence', Cambridge University 
Press, 1968; K. Hitchins, Orthodoxy and Nationality: Andreiu Saguna and 
the Rumanians of Transylvania, 1846-1873, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1977; R. W. Seton-Watson, The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans, 
New York, H. Fertig, 1966; Ch. A. Frazee, The Orthodox Church and In¬ 
dependent Greece, 1821-1852, Cambridge University Press, 1969. 
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the same territory, city, or village.” ® Ecclesiologically, the decree 
implies that the Church cannot adopt, as criteria of its structure 
and organization, the divisive realities of the fallen world (including 
nationalism), that, as a eucharistic community, it is called to trans¬ 
cend those divisions and reunite the separated. In its structure itself, 
it must witness to Christ’s victory over the world. 

Very poorly followed in practice (to say the least!) the de¬ 
cisions of 1872 witness very fortunately to a strong residual ec- 
clesiological awareness, without which the Orthodox Church could 
not be termed orthodox anymore. 

In discussing divisive nationalism, I have referred so far pri¬ 
marily to the Orthodox churches in the Balkans, and I have not 
mentioned the largest Orthodox national church, the church of 
Russia. The historical fate of that Church has obviously been dif¬ 
ferent, but the results, in the question which occupies us now, are 
the same. The universalist imperial ideology inherited by Moscow 
from Byzantium became nationalized and secularized in the six¬ 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries by a process well 
described by the late Fr. Georges Florovsky.® The one major dif¬ 
ference — and, perhaps, advantage — enjoyed by the Russian Church, 
in terms of preserving a ‘‘catholic” and therefore, supranational 
consciousness was the possibility of continuing missionary activity 
and thus maintaining a certain practice (and not only the principle) 
of Christian universality. Also, the emergence in Russia in the nine¬ 
teenth century of critical scholarship and, more recently, of a church- 
oriented intelligentsia (of which Florovsky himself is a foremost 
representative) allows for self-examination and self-criticism. But 
these factors still remain quite insufficient in overcoming ecclesias¬ 
tical nationalism in practice, and in the consciousness of many 
people. 

3) Issues for dialogue 

The metamorphosis of regionalism into nationalism in modern 
Orthodoxy requires a critical evaluation on the basis of what the 
Orthodox claim to be their ecclesiological position. Such an evalu¬ 
ation is a clear pre-condition for dialogue with Rome, which also 
has attempted to reexamine its own ecclesiastical praxis, in the light 
of its own ecclesiology. 

Indeed, it cannot be denied that the primacy of the Roman 

® Quoted in Maximos of Sardis, To oiKOupaviKdv 'TratptapXHLOV dv Tp 
*Op0o66^o ’EKKXriaia, Thessaloniki, 1972, pp. 323-325. 

® Particularly in Puti russkago bogosloviya, Paris, 1937. 
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bishop, as it is witnessed by early Christian writers and the practice 
of the early Church, also went through a metamorphosis. Having 
first filled the political and cultural void created by the fall of the 
Western Empire and, later, struggling for spiritual supremacy and 
political independence against the German emperors, the Bishop of 
Rome became a “Supreme Pontiff” with secular power on a uni¬ 
versal scale. Later, as he lost much of the political recognition 
which he had achieved in the Middle Ages, the pope’s pastoral and 
doctrinal powers were defined in terms borrowed from medieval 
legal vocabulary {plena potestas). In this new form, the Papacy 
has played a significant role in the spiritual make-up of Christianity 
in the West. Understood by some as a necessary and, indeed, God- 
established foundation of doctrinal security, ecclesiastical discipline 
and consistent pastoral guidance, it has been seen by others as an 
antichristian substitute for Christ, or, in any case, as a major op¬ 
ponent to human freedom and personal responsibility. 

The dialogue between Roman Catholicism and Orthodoxy 
necessarily includes the issue of regionalism, vs. universalism. Both 
sides agree that these always were essential aspects of Christian 
witness and Christian unity, and that they are still essential today. 
If everyone also accepts a measure of self-criticism and recognizes 
that Eastern Christian regionalism and Western universalism have 
often in the past taken forms which were ecclesiologically and 
ethically unjustifiable, the search for the true solution might become 
easier. 

However, as one discovers, in joint research, the relative and 
changing realities of history, another basic theological issue arises: 
the question of the role of the Holy Spirit in history, i.e. the issue 
of continuous revelation, or doctrinal development. Indeed, one 
can easily agree that forms and structures of the Church can and 
should adapt themselves to the changing conditions of history. We 
have referred earlier in the paper to the wide acceptance of imperial 
poUtical structures as de facto criteria for church organization in 
th East, and also the nearly “papal” self-affirmations by Eastern 
prelates, both in Byzantium and later in Russia, in times when the 
Church had to maintain its witness in conditions of political chaos 
and disunity. The question may legitimately be asked therefore, 
whether similar — although much more prolonged and more con¬ 
sistent-developments in the West, which led the Roman bishop 
to assume universal leadership, can not be explained and justified 
in the same manner, as a legitimate response of the Church to 
concrete demands of History? And if this is so, is it not the Holy 
Spirit who guided the Roman Church along the way? 
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Clearly, the issue of doctrinal development, particularly in its 
application to church institutions, has been raised, since Newman, 
but it clearly involves even wider problems today with the adoption 
by so many of a “process” approach to theology. Indeed, change 
is recognized as the very sign of truth and as an intrinsic factor of 
Revelation. In the field of ecclesiology, this method is, of course, 
able to explain the emergence of an institution like the Papacy, 
but also to neutralize it in practice by referring to on-going and 
necessary change in the present and the future. 

Generally speaking, the Orthodox approach to ecclesiology is 
rather uncomfortable with the “process” method, which seems to 
overlook the historical uniqueness (ocTia^) of the Christ-event, and, 
therefore, the completeness of the apostolic witness, enshrined for¬ 
ever in the New Testament and preserved by the apostolic Church. 
Without rejecting the idea of development, Orthodox theology 
would rather describe it in terms of novelty of formulation, not of 
content. Consequently, any historical change would be evaluated 
in terms of its consistency with the apostolic witness and with tra¬ 
dition, and only secondarily in terms of its relevance to the needs 
of the historical moment when it occurs. It remains, however, that 
this Orthodox concern for continuity easily transforms itseh into 
frozen conservatism of almost anecdotic character. Moreover, blind 
fear of any change leads to a gradual drifting into sectarianism: as 
opposed to sects, “catholic” Christianity is both faithful to the 
depositum fidei and open to the realities of history. . . 

It seems therefore that if the Orthodox-Roman Catholic dia¬ 
logue is to handle the issue of doctrinal development, it should — 
especially in the field of ecclesiology — rediscover its antinomical, 
and ultimately mysterious character: the antinomy between divine 
revelation and human perception, between grace and freedom, 
between the universal and the local. The major discovery which 
might occur is that the antinomy — always challenging logical and 
legalistic thinking —is actually not a form of agnosticism, but a 
liberating contemplation of divine truth uncovered in the sensus 
ecclesiae, shared by all. 

Speaking concretely, the Orthodox have clearly no right to 
object to Roman primacy solely on the basis of the ethnic provin¬ 
cialism of their national autocephalous churches as they exist today. 
These are undoubtedly covers for separatism. Moreover, they need 
to recognize that if regional unions of local churches are realized 
through institutional interdependence (regional synods), the uni¬ 
versal unity of the Church can also receive an institutionalized form, 
implying defined channels of interdependence and a form of primacy, 
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models of which existed in the apostolic college and among the local 
churches of early Christendom. 

If, by the grace of God, a Union Council ever meets, it will 
have to take up in its agenda the issue of “autocephaly” — as it is 
practiced now in the Orthodox Church — and of course the issue of 
Roman Primacy. These issues will have to be debated theologically, 
not only in terms of the content of the New Testament revelation, 
but also by asking the question of what is legitimate “doctrinal 
development.” The Orthodox side will undoubtedly try to interpret 
development in terms of jus ecclesiasticum only, but will also have 
to formulate ways by which the universality of ihe Christian message 
can be maintained on a permanent basis, and in an institutional form, 
as a necessary expression of the nature of the Church. 

Then, the debate will have to include practical matters. What 
happens in practice in Western Christendom, when papal primacy 
is either denied, or only reduced in its real efficiency? Did not Con- 
ciliarism evolve into Ae Reformation, and the new emphasis on 
conciliarity at Vatican II into a critical breakdown of doctrine and 
structures? 

On the other hand, what would happen concretely in the Or¬ 
thodox world, if the present autocephalous churches accept the 
existence of a real center of authority, even if this center is defined 
only jure ecclesiastical 

It seems to me that relationships between Orthodoxy and 
Roman Catholicism will not advance much, unless a competent 
team makes the attempt of drafting an agenda, which would in¬ 
clude questions challenging for both sides and testing their aware¬ 
ness of being members of the Catholic Church of Christ. Both sides 
will be ready to recognize 

— that such membership is fully realized locally, in the Eucharist; 

— that it also implies a regional (i.e. also cultural, national, and 
social) mission; 

— that regionalism is not always consistent with universalism, which 
nevertheless, also belongs to the very nature of Christ’s message. 

On these three levels, a common sensus will have to be devel¬ 
oped. Otherwise, no doctrinal agreements on particular theological 
issues, and certainly no symbolic gestures, or diplomacy will be able 
to realize the unity we seek. 
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N. D. Uspensky: The Office of 
The All-Night Vigil In The Greek 
And The Russian Church 


Miguel Arranz 


[Part Two] 


III. The Fannychis 

The third chapter of Uspensky’s work is devoted to the 
ancient office of the pannychis. Uspensky feels that this office of the 
popular vigil bears some importance on the history of the agrypnia. 

The nocturnal vigil as such has roots deep in the most ancient 
Christian tradition of the Testamentum Domini, the Canons of 
Hyppolytus, the Didascalia, and the Apostolic Constitutions. 
St. Athanasius speaks of it and St. Basil in his letter to the clergy 
of Neo-Caesarea says that it existed in Libya, Thebaid, Palestine, 
Arabia, Phoenicia, Syria and Mesopotamia. St John Chrysostom 
informs us of the practice of his day. In the fifth-century life of 
St. Auxentius it is written that he took part in the singing of the 
nocturnal vigils in Constantinople (PG 114, col. 1380). The author 
points out that all this refers to vigils by the faithful and not to 
those observed by the monks. 

The Typikon of the Great Church of Constantinople (Patmos 
266, ninth-tenth cent., Hagios-Stauros 40, tenth-eleventh cent., 
Dresden 104, eleventh cent.) prescribes this vigil office on cer¬ 
tain prominent feasts such as Christmas, Annunciation, and Dor- 
mition. It follows a reading which separates it from vespers. The 
pannychis in these three documents was reserved for feasts. Occa¬ 
sionally, it was preceded by a lite procession as, for example, on 
Friday of the fourth week of Lent. Uspensky gives a description of 
the pannychis for this day from Dresden 104, For this same day, 

®* Cf. Part I, note 7. 
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the Book of Ceremonies of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus men¬ 
tions that every bishop who found himself in Constantinople that 
day, as well as all the clergy of the Church of the Holy Wisdom 
and the other churches together with all the monks of the city as¬ 
sisted at that pannychis. 

Mansvetov has studied the pannychis in his O necHennoM no- 
cjie^tOBaHHH where he distinguishes three types of pannychis: the 
ancient vigil which lasted the whole night, the office which followed 
vespers in Constantinople, and finally the office for the dead. The 
three offices had a common source and in fact evolved from each 
other, the second from the first and the third from the second.^® 

Dmitrievsky, in his Borocjiy>KeHHe cxpacTHOH,^^ denies the link 
between the ancient nocturnal vigil which was held on the days 
when martyrs were commemorated and the daily nocturnal office 
which he identifies with the pannychis. According to Symeon of 
Thessalonika, the pannychis was once formerly held daily although 
this does not seem likely since the Typikon of the Great Church 
of the ninth-eleventh centuries reserves this office for the vigils of 
the great feasts. Uspensky offers a critique of the hypothesis of 
Mansvetov which places the origin of the pannychis (Slav, pany- 
chida) for the dead in the festive pannychis of Constantinople. He 
is evidently influenced by Symeon’s assertion concerning the daily 
celebration of this festive pannychis. Mansvetov had even compared 
the structure of both these pannychis offices and found a degree of 
analogy which seems correct. 

Dmitrievsky also identified the pannychis and the apodeipnon 
of the Horologion. Uspensky is correct in objecting that these are 
essentially two different offices whose only similarity is in the hour 
at which they were taken, regardless of certain monastic documents 
(the Typikon of Evergetis., twelfth cent., Athens 788) ^ which call 
compline a pannychis. 

To document the history of the pannychis, Uspensky assembles 
the documents studied by Dmitrievsky in Borocjiy}KeHHe cxpacTHOH, 

Cf, Part I, note 5, 

^®Cf. M. Arranz, *'Les prieres preshyterales de la Pannychis de Vancien 
Euchologe Byzantin et la *Panikhida* des defunts,^^ in Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica, 40 (1974) and 41 (1975), where a collection of documents of 
different types of pannychis is featured. Conclusions very similiar to those 
of Mansvetov are reached. See also Part I, note 1. 

Cf. Part I, note 2. 

Dmitrievsky, ChracaHHe jPHTypm^ecKHx pyKoimceH, xpaiEamHXca b 5h6- 
jcHOTCKax ITpaBOCJaBHoro BocTOFa I (Kiev, 1895); II (Kiev, 1901); III (Petro- 
grad, 1917); here I, 256. 
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not in the order of the manuscript dates, but according to the anti¬ 
quity of the rite observed. He gives a full description of these doc¬ 
uments. 


1. Fannychis of the Holy Wisdom type, Egyptian 
euchologion, Bibl. Pair, Alexandria 104 (fourteenth 
cent.).^® Uspensky gives the entire text in Greek and Rus¬ 
sian. He correctly points out that there is nothing in the 
content of the prayers to limit it to Lent, contrary to rub¬ 
rical titles. The content of the prayers is based on nocturnal 
praise. 

2. Fanny chis of the same type, Typikon-triodion of the 
Anastasis (Hagios-Stauros 43) of 1122. This prescribes 
the pannychis for Great Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
following the prayer behind the ambo of the Liturgy of 
the Presanctified. 

The author compares the two manuscripts above and finds they 
agree in all essential elements regardless of a few minor differences. 
It is somewhat difficult, however, to make such a comparison be¬ 
tween two documents of such different character. The first, a 
euchologion, gives the texts of the antiphons and the ordinary 
prayers, with the remainder presumed. In contrast, the second gives 
the propers for the day, presuming that the ordinary parts are known. 

3. The description of Symeon of Thessalonika.'^ 

This refers to an office already out of use except as an 
appendage to vespers of the Presanctified. 

4. Sinai Triodion of 1206.^ A monastic apodeipnon 
and pannychis. Uspensky attempts to find analogies be¬ 
tween these offices and the pannychis of earlier documents 
despite the notable differences between them. 

5. Saint Sabbas 24 (tenth cent.).^® A monastic pan¬ 
nychis which is simply a compline with a canon for the 
first week of Lent. 

6. Iviron 754 (2280) (sixteenth cent.).'*^ A monastic 
apodeipnon and pannychis of the Diatyposis of St. Athana- 

OnHcaiHHe II, 350, BorocjiyjKeiM[ie cTpacTHofi, 312 (Cf. I, note 2). 

^De sacra precatione, ch. 356 (PG 155, col. 660). 

^ BorocjiyjKetTTHe cTpacTHOH, 311. 

BorocjiyjK'eraHe CTpacoiHOH, 310. 

OiiBcaiHHe I, 274. 
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sius of Mt. Athos. This pannychis, the length of which 
varies according to the time of year, is a daily office. 

7. Athens 788 (eleventh-twelfth cent.).^ A pannychis 
of the Typikon of the monastery of Evergetis in Constan¬ 
tinople. This is a daily office which can be attached to 
vespers or to compline. Sometimes it precedes matins and 
at other times it is sung in the cemetery. 

Uspensky concludes that this monastic pannychis of the Studite 
tradition derives from the sung pannychis of secular churches. 
The pannychis is unknown in the ancient Palestinian documents 
where the agrypnia is made up of a combination of vespers and 
matins. Nor does it appear in the Hypotyposis of Studios (after 
826) as seen in the MS Vatopedi 322 (956) (thirteenth-fourteenth 
cent.)^* although it does appear in the Diatyposis of Athanasius 
(4-980) mentioned above. The monastic pannychis originated in 
Constantinople in the tenth century precisely as a variation of the 
sung pannychis through a replacement of the antiphons and prayers 
with elements from compline. The latter assertion about compline 
is questionable in view of the theory of the interdependence of the 
monastic pannychis and its cathedral counterpart. This theory seems 
well founded, and on this point Uspensky agrees with Mansvetov. 
Even so, it would have been preferable to consider the pannychis 
of the first Friday of Lent from the MS Dresden 104, where the 
two offices, monastic and cathedral, seem to coexist. 

A form of pannychis taken as a special intercession for the 
living or for the dead does not figure into Uspensky’s main consi¬ 
deration, while Mansvetov lists a variety of these “private” panny¬ 
chis in certain Georgian and Russian manuscripts: 

1. Synodal library 345 (598) (fourteenth cent.).®® 

This euchologion contains certain prayers from a solemn 
pannychis with a litany for the dead. Mansvetov considers 
this document the link between one form of the pannychis 
and the other. Uspensky considers it only as an exception 
with no value as a proof. 

2. Tijlis 450 (sixteenth cent.).®‘ A euchologion with 
several types of pannychis for both the living and the 

OiEHcasHe I, 256. 

OrrHcasHe I, 224; PG 99. 

Gorsky-Nevostruev, III, 23 (Cf. I, note 4), 

Kekelidze, JlHTyprH^ecKHe PpysMECKHe IlaMffirnBKH (Tiflis, 1908), 108. 
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dead. Uspensky gives a full description of these offices and 
compares them with the same offices of the following doc¬ 
ument. 

3. Tiflis 633 (seventeenth cent., but from a twelfth 
century tradition, according to Kekelidze),®® There are 
few variations from the preceding document. 

In Uspensky’s comparison of the pannychis for the living and 
for the dead, one finds that the two have a comparable schema and 
that they have several texts in common. He feels that these two ex¬ 
amples of the pannychis should not be considered unique and that 
there certainly were others. A specific example is that of the “pan¬ 
nychis of the basileusy'" which appears as an office envisioned by 
the typica of monastic foundations: 

1. Typikon of Pantocrator Monastery in Constantino¬ 
ple {MS Halki 85, 1794 A.D.).®® The pannychis was 
taken every Friday as part of the vigil or agrypnia (cf. 
Typikon of Evergetis), 

2. Typikon of St, MichaeVs Monastery near Qhalce- 
don (same codex).®* This typikon provides for the Pales¬ 
tinian office but excludes the nocturnal vigils (TiavvOxmv 
dy puTTViGv). 

3. Vatopedi 324-935 (1405 A.D.) and Sinai 1108,^^ 

This typikon comes from the Trebizond region. The office 
it calls “agrypnia of the basileus'' resembles the monastic 
pannychis joined to compline. 

4. Bibl. Nat, Paris 385 (thirteenth-fourteenth cen¬ 
tury).®® A sabbite typikon of a Jerusalem-Constantinople 
edition with the same “agrypnia.” 

The pannychis described by all the documents offered by Us¬ 
pensky amounts to an office of limited duration which in no way 
adds up to the literal sense of the word pannychis. Moreover, the 
elements of this office do not correspond to those of the agrypnia 
(vespers and matins), nor is there any connection between these 

®*Kekelidze, op. cit., 183. 

OinHcaiaH'e I, 679, 

ChmcaHHe I, 783. 

OtaacaHHie III, 460. 

OnuoaHiHe III, 190. 
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two offices. We know that the Studites did not have the agrypnia 
but only the monastic pannychis, while the Palestinian monks, whose 
vigil lasted the whole night, did not have the office known as pan¬ 
nychis. Thus, we have two parallel and distinct traditions. 

The virtue of this chapter on the pannychis is that it clears 
the ground for the chapters which follow and removes the ambi¬ 
guity that can arise out of the similarity of the names of these two 
offices. While we know that the Studites used the Palestinian office 
which St. Theodore popularized in Constantinople after the icono¬ 
clastic crisis, it is not likely that Theodore would have ignored some¬ 
thing as prominent as the agrypnia if, indeed, it was practiced in 
Palestine. One may conclude from this that either it did not exist 
or that it had fallen out of use by this time. Thus the agrypnia of 
the twelfth-century documents was either a new office or one redis¬ 
covered at that time. 


IV. The Nocturnal Vigil in the Palestinian Typika 

The fourth chapter treats of the vigil office as such and studies 
the most important period in the history of this office, that of its 
origin and spread throughout Palestine itself. This is the agrypnia's 
golden age, when the office fulfilled a specific purpose under the 
best circumstances and in the finest manner. Uspensky, whose sup¬ 
position remains that the origin of the vigil was at the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre, traces its use among the monks to the time of St. Eu- 
thymius the Great, who used it to celebrate the memory of 
St. Anthony. St. Sabbas, according to his biographer Cyril of 
Scythopolis, also instructed his monks to spend the whole night 
assembled in the same church in vigil before Sundays and feasts 
of the Lord. These monks lived as hermits, each one given to his 
own particular “canon of psalmody,” but they gathered on the 
vigils of Sundays and feasts. Uspensky views the fact that they 
spent the night praying together because of the difficulty the monks 
would have had in returning to their caves after vespers. Thus the 
vigU at St. Sabbas was one of necessity. This practice spread to the 
other monasteries which in turn adopted the Sabbite Typikon. 

In the eleventh century, Nikon of the Black Mountain in his 
Taktikon^'^ used the vigil to distinguish the Sabbite Typikon from 
the Studite and Athonite Typika, which did not have a vigil either 

Beneshevich, TaKTirKOH HHKOHa Uiepnoropi^a (Petrograd, 1917); Cf. 
Part I, note 23. 
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for Sundays or for feasts. Instead, these monasteries simply had 
compline and the midnight office as on other days. But what pre¬ 
cisely shows that the Sabbite tradition of the vigil was not well- 
established, even at St. Sabbas itself, is that it was not adopted by 
St, Theodore. In introducing Sabbite traditions to Studios in Con¬ 
stantinople, he would hardly have explicitly disregarded a viable 
vigil for Sundays and the feasts of the Lord. It is more likely that 
in this time the vigil had ceased to be observed in Palestine. Fur¬ 
thermore, Uspensky cites documents (twelfth cent.) which provide 
rubrical detail pointing at the vigil as an innovation or at least a 
little-known office. These documents are manuscripts of complete 
typika and certainly postdate Theodore of Studios (eighth cent.) 
and Athanasius of Athos (tenth cent.). In the Hypotyposis and 
in the Diatyposis^^ respectively, these two saints left their monks 
with only the simple framework of a typikon. 

Uspensky examines the following manuscripts: Sinai gr. 1094,^^ 
1095^^ and 1096,^^ which describe the usages of St. Sabbas; Sinai 
1097^^ of St. Catherine’s monastery, Sinai; the Georgian manu¬ 
script of the monastery of Shio-Mgimve,^ which describes the usages 
of the monastery of St. Symeon of Antioch; and the MS Pair. Jeru¬ 
salem 311 of an unidentified Palestinian monastery. According 
to these manuscripts, the agrypnia began shortly after sunset and 
lasted until sunrise. The ecclesiarch was to make sure that there 
were sufficient psalms and readings to fill that length of time without 
exceeding it. It is precisely stated that this is the practice in Pales¬ 
tine. On weekdays, however, matins ended while it was still night. 

The duties of the sounder who would interrupt his ringing long 
enough for the recitation of Ps. 118 and to light the lamps and 
censer are described in great detail. In the monastery of St, Symeon, 
the lamp-lighter bell ringer perfumed the church before the office. 
Here, the office also began with an incensation in silence (by the 
officiating priest) covering the holy table, the sanctuary, the doors, 
the monks, the nave and narthex. There is never any mention in 
these manuscripts of either an iconostasis or of the opening and 
closing of doors. At St. Sabbas, the priest also went to ‘cense’ the 

OiiHoaiHiHe I, 224. 

QnHcaiBHe I, 238. 

OnHcafflHe in, 1 . 

CtaeaHipe in, 65. 

OnHcaene ni, 20. 

OffHcaHHe III, 394. 

®^Kekelidze, 313. 

“ OnacaiHiHe 11, 346. 
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churches of the Theotokos (also known as GaoKTiOToq, i.e., 
“founded by God”) and of the Forerunner, as well as the tomb of 
St. Sabbas in the middle of the courtyard. This monastery from its 
earliest beginnings had more than one church, for the monks cele¬ 
brated the ofiSce in different languages, according to their origin, 
in separate churches. 

The priest, after receiving the superior’s blessing, pronounced 
the doxology ''Glory to the holy ,.. . Trinity,"" which was followed 
by verses based on Ps. 94:6 “Come, let us worship....” with 
variations in the different manuscripts. Ps. 103 was sung by all the 
monks. Two codices call for the recitation by the priest of the ves- 
peral prayers of the Euchologion during the singing of Ps. 103. 
The Great Litany follows Ps. 103 with little litanies between the 
three doxai of the psalter (Ps. Iff.), which were also sung. 

At Ps. 116:2 came the entrance into the nave, which supposes 
that prior to this, the office took place in the narthex, at least ac¬ 
cording to the MS Jerusalem 311, The prokeimenon was sung by a 
monk and not by the deacon, and the Kaxa^icoaov Kupis was 
sung by all. The rest of the office of vespers presents no notable 
differences from the typikon printed in Venice.®^ A lite procession 
followed vespers, a procession which our author feels is a direct 
descendant from the procession described by Egeria as taking place 
after vespers in the Anastasis. The procession is given far more 
importance in the manuscripts studied here than in the printed 
Typikon. At St. Sabbas, the procession went first to the Theoktistos 
church, then to that of the Forerunner, where the monks received 
holy oil, each anointing his brow and breast. Finally, they went to 
the tomb of St. Sabbas, which the monks encircled. Both the tomb 
of the saint and the assembly were censed. In the course of the pro¬ 
cession, stichera and litanies were sung as well as another litany 
featuring the diptychs followed by a kephaloklisia. 

At Sinai, a comparable procession was made to the church 
of the prophet Moses with commemorations also of Aaron, Elisha 
and St. Catherine. St. Symeon’s had a procession both to the chapel 
of St. George and to that of the founder. Each monastery had its 
proper sanctuaries. The order of the visit to these sanctuaries was 
modified both at St. Sabbas and at Sinai at certain commemorations. 
The lite returned to the principal church to the singing of stichera 
for the Sunday, followed by the Canticle of Simeon, the trisagion, 
Our Father and Virgin Theotokos, rejoice. The divergencies of the 

OfDiBoaiHiHe HI, 495-508 contains the record of the eight editions of the 
Typikon of Venice. The first dates from 1546. 
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manuscripts in the indication of the Sunday stichera suggest that 
this was a new usage, especially with regard to the “alphabetical” 
stichera, which the St. Symeon manuscript attributes to a certain 
John (of Damascus?).®^ 

Following the Virgin Theotokos, rejoice came the blessing of 
bread and wine for the monks’ collation which took place im¬ 
mediately afterwards. This blessing was without any special cere¬ 
mony or even an incensation. Ordinary bread was used as indi¬ 
cated by the manuscripts, and not prosphora (now commonly used). 
At Sinai, the blessing of food took place in a separate room along¬ 
side the church. At St. Sabbas, this blessing took place at the bakery 
itself. The blessing of bread was followed by Ps. 33 and the priest’s 
dismissal, whereupon the blessed bread was divided, distributed and 
eaten. Either wine or water accompanied it, according to different 
manuscripts. At St. Sabbas, the distribution was made in each of 
the churches to the monks who were keeping vigil there. After this 
collation, the monks were allowed to leave the church but this 
signaled that afterwards no water could be taken in view of the 
communion fast. During this frugal supper there was a reading 
either from the Acts of the Apostles or the Epistles or, on feast 
days, from the Fathers. 

The matinal office does not present any significant differences 
from the orthros envisioned by the second chapter of the printed 
Typikon. Matins started immediately after the reading from Acts 
with the first phrase of Glory to in the highest and the hexa- 
psalmos^ which were sung by all. Some manuscript mention the 
sounding of bells and an incensation. 

The psalmody consisted of kathismata from the psalter and the 
amomos, Ps. 118, and the polyeleos, Ps. 134 and 135 and other 
psalms according to the feasts. There is no uniformity in the tra¬ 
dition described by the manuscripts. This might be accounted for 
by the length of the night since the vigil had to last until daybreak. 
Ps. 118 was taken with three troparia proper to the feast, the first 
of which began with MaKapii^ojjiEV and the second by *'A^iov. 
This provides evidence that in principle, the psalm was sung anti- 
phonally. 

Each section of the psalter was followed by the singing of a 
poetic strophe {kathisma, hypakoi, etc.) and by a reading. Another 
reading followed the third ode of the canon and sometimes even 
the sixth. Thus, the vigil included from four to five readings. After 

®^Cf. C. Hannick, Le text de VOktoechos, in La priire des Eglises de 
rite byzantin, 3: Dimanche (Chevetogne, 1972), 55. 
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the reading and incensation of the Gospel, it was venerated by the 
brothers. At the Praises, Ps. 148 ff., the manuscripts do not agree 
on the number of stichera. The office concluded with the Great 
Doxology and the two usual litanies. 

A lite^ unknown in the printed Typikon, is a fairly faithful 
parallel to the litany procession at the end of vespers. It again 
visited the different chapels of the monastery with the singing of 
stichera and the recitation of litanies when the procession paused. 
The order of the visitation of the chapels at St. Sabbas was in the 
reverse order from vespers. At St. Symeon’s, this lite did not leave 
the narthex “due to fatigue,” but it did include the reading of one 
of the Catechesis of St. Theodore of Studios. The last litany of this 
matinal lite, as with the evening lite, was always the most important. 
It featured the reading of the diptychs and the kephaloklesia, which 
could also have just taken place at the principal church before the 
exit of the lite. Following this, the monks retired for a little rest. 

Uspensky sees in the monastic office contained in these manu¬ 
scripts the continuation of the tradition of the Holy Sepulchre and 
of its spoudaioi monks. Actually, it is as difficult to prove this as 
it is to deny it, so there is no difficulty in accepting his point of view, 
as long as the subordination of the desert monks is not pushed too 
far. These monks were masters of their own traditions. And these 
in turn affected the traditions of the city, even if the city in question 
was Jerusalem and the church that of the Holy Sepulchre served in 
part, especially for the vigils, by monks connected with St. Sabbas. 


V. The Nocturnal Vigil in the Typika of Greece 

Uspensky’s fifth chapter is devoted to the history and the dis¬ 
semination of the nocturnal vigil in the Byzantine Greek-speaking 
territory (excepting Mt. Athos), called by the author “the Greek 
Church.” 

The traditions of Jerusalem penetrated Constantinople well 
before the twelfth century. Rites, customs and poetic texts form a 
notable part of these traditions. In addition to the excellent rapport 
which existed between the two patriarchal cities, note should be 
made of the fact that certain churchmen of Constantinople were 
from Jerusalem: the patriarchs Cosmas (1075-91) and Dositheos 
(1190-91) and also Mark, first economos of St. Mokios, then bishop 
of Otranto, and formerly a monk of St. Sabbas. The prestige of 
St. Sabbas itself, had not been forgotten as can be surmised from 
the existence of monasteries of the same name in Constantinople, as 
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well as in Rome and in Alexandria. Still other reasons, although 
more subjective, might explain the preference for the typikon of 
St. Sabbas. Its simplicity of execution seems to have had a particular 
appeal in Constantinople prior to 1204. 

In the year 1319, when the Serbian archbishop Nikodim re¬ 
ceived a typikon for his Church from Constantinople, it was that 
of St. Sabbas. It seems to have been the only typikon in use at 
Constantinople by that date. 

Meanwhile, the Typikon of St. Sabbas had undergone some 
adaptations as it was assimilated by the Byzantine West. With 
respect to the vigil, the incensation and procession to the different 
churches of the monastery, the unction given at the chapel of the 
Forerunner, the monastic meal with its functional blessing of food, 
found no raison d*etre in the monasteries of Constantinople and 
soon disappeared. Other rubrics having to do with new circum¬ 
stances were introduced: the opening and closing of the doors of the 
iconostasis, the participation of the deacon in the monastic ojfices, 
and the retention of certain local traditions of ancient date. The 
considerable number of different editions of the Typikon of St. Sab¬ 
bas proves the existence of a variety of problems and novel 
solutions. The Diataxis of Philotheos^^ is an attempt at a general 
solution of the question of ceremonies and rites without entering 
into the domain of texts, which do not seem to have changed. 

In this new context of the agrypnia there appears the office 
called “little vespers.” This is a doublet of “great vespers”, or the 
vespers which immediately preceded matins. Little vespers was 
celebrated at the usual hour of vespers, great vespers after supper 
and nightfall. This doubling of vespers indicates that the vigil was 
now shortened and that it no longer included the traditional time of 
prayer, that is, sunset. 

Other rubrics were also changed. The bell ringer no longer 
said Ps. 118, but Ps. 50, a psalm much easier to memorize. He re¬ 
peated it several times. 

The Diataxis provides two possibilities for the participation of 
a deacon: either at the very beginning of vespers or only from the 
“entrance” at Ps. 140 and ff. 

The time to read the prayers of light of the Euchologion pri¬ 
vately is now fixed at v. 24 of Ps. 103. 

OnHcaflHe III, 71-486. All manuscripts cited in this fifth chapter appear 
in the third volume of Dmitrievsky’s work. The variations he describes com¬ 
pared to present usage are, in general, only minor points which have not 
been found worth mentioning in particular. 

J. Goar, Euchologion sive Rituale graecorum (Venice, 1730), I. 
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The incensation of Ps. 140, which does not appear to be a fixed 
element in the earlier period, now appears as the accepted usage 
and is carried out by the deacon. Uspensky thinks this usage comes 
from the asmatikos, but it did not exist at Constantinople. 

The entrance from narthex to nave of the preceding period 
now becomes an exit via the north door of the sanctuary to return 
by the central door. This is a ceremony without any practical end 
and only faintly symbolic, since it is restricted to the ministers. 
Possibly this was simply an adaptation for churches where there 
was no narthex. 

The lite itself, so important in Palestinian monasteries, is re¬ 
duced to a procession to the narthex, where the litanies were taken. 
The petitions of the litany are also reduced to five in number. 

The ancient blessing of the monastic meal evolves into a bless¬ 
ing of bread (five prosphora), wheat, wine and oil. These elements 
are censed thrice by the deacon before the blessing to the triple 
singing of the troparion. The Diataxis does not indicate when the 
blessed food was eaten. Since a meal took place before the office, 
this blessing lost its meaning. Some typika call for the distribution 
of the food the following morning. Others simply leave its use 
indefinite. 

The great reading still maintains its place after vespers. The 
hexapsalmos is no longer sung by the community, but by the superior 
or another monk. Some typika call for an ekphonesis by the cele¬ 
brant before these psalms. 

The time for the reading of the matinal prayers is, according 
to some codices, at the beginning of the six psalms. Other codices, 
including the Diataxis^ indicate the second part of these psalms as 
the time. 

The psalmody is unchanged with the two usual sections of 
the Psalter and Ps. 118 (Ps. 134 ff. included in wintertime) still 
in use. “Selected psalms” for feasts also appear. 

The deacon intervenes only before the gospel for the incen¬ 
sation of the church. During this incensation, some typika call for 
the lighting of a great number of lights which are extinguished after 
the third ode of the canon. In contrast, the ancient incensation 
during Ps. 118 is no longer done. 

The veneration of the gospel by the monks is described in great 
detail. 

The life after matins disappears, except in certain manuscripts, 
and it is lacking in the Diataxis. Instead of it, on feast days, the 
veneration of the icon of the feast takes place with an anointing with 
oil from its lamp, followed by a litany and a kephaloklisia. It is 
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questioned in the manuscripts whether the unction should be made 
with the fingers or with a brush. 

A true lite procession is only called for on the Annunciation, 
Palm Sunday and Pascha. 

In returning to the development of the agrypnia at the period 
of its diffusion throughout the Byzantine world, it should be pointed 
out how remote it had become from the actual reality of monastic 
life. Its enactment had become formalized and rigid compared to 
celebrations in the Palestinian monasteries. This formalization spelled 
the ruin of the agrypnia, which disappeared in the Christian East 
and even in Palestine, to the great astonishment of the Russian 
pilgrims. It was celebrated only on the occasion of the greatest 
feasts but without much solemnity. 


VI. The Nocturnal Vigil in the Typika of Athos 

The sixth chapter is concerned with the all-night vigil on 
Mt. Athos. 

The life of the first monks on Athos, who were for the most 
part fugitives from territories which from the seventh century had 
fallen to Islam, was comparable to the life of the monks of Palestine 
in that it was eremitical. This type of life has never disappeared from 
Athos despite the establishment of cenobitic life by St. Athanasius 
in the tenth century. The Diatyposis of this Father, which followed 
the Hypotyposis of Studios, at first co-existed with the typikon of 
St. Sabbas of Jerusalem. It was dearer to the hermits than the Stu- 
dite regulations but was eventually dislodged by the latter. Thus, 
even the cenobitic monasteries, beginning with Chilandar in 1190, 
came to adopt the Typikon of Jerusalem, no longer in its Palestinian 
form but rather in its Constantinopolitan form. It can be said, as 
Uspensky does, that the renaissance of the Jerusalem Typikon in 
its new form would be the result of the prestige of the Holy Moun¬ 
tain in this most difficult period for the Byzantine East. 

All the Athonite manuscripts of the typikon call for the 
Palestinian-type vigil for Sundays and feasts. 

In this section of his work, Uspensky parallels his manuscripts 
with descriptions left by Russian pilgrims to Athos. He made use 
of similar narrations in chapters IV and V, but on a much smaller 
scale. 

According to the Sabbite typika of Athos, vespers began after 


OniHoaiHHe III, part 2, pp. 508-748. 
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sunset, that is at the first hour of the night and in winter at the 
second or third. The sounding of the simantron and of the bells was 
to the accompaniment of Ps. 118, divided into three or twelve 
staseis, together with Ps. 50. Elsewhere, the Creed was recited 
several times as a measure to count the strokes of the peal. 

Some manuscripts prescribed compline before the vigil. In 
this instance the monks assembled in the narthex, where they sang 
little compline or the canon of the Trinity or of the Theotokos, 
followed by the rite of pardon. The prayers before sleep, however, 
were omitted and vespers of the vigil ensued. 

This vespers followed the Constantinopolitan form of the 
Jerusalem Typikon in close detail. One of the peculiarities was the 
singing of the anoixantaria at Ps. 103 (the name comes from verse 
28, which began with the word dvoi^ov), from which point each 
verse was followed by a short troparion such as “Glory to you, 
O God,” or “Glory to you, O Father.” 

The first three psalms of the first section of the Psalter were 
also sung. The incensation at Ps. 140 is minutely described. Great 
importance is also paid to the entrance into the sanctuary in which 
a number of priests and deacons participated. To get a better picture 
than what is provided by the relatively sober rubrics of the manu¬ 
scripts, the description of the Russian pilgrims is very valuable. 
These pilgrims saw these ceremonies carried out and witnessed the 
actual unfolding of what was envisioned by the rubrics of the 
codices. Thus a certain monk by the name of Parfenii, in describing 
the vespers he attended at St. Panteleimon’s on that saint’s feast, 
informs us of the solemnity of the entrance procession at which 
no less than a hundred priests assisted. 

Vespers was followed by the usual lite, but here too we find 
some local features pertaining to a solemnity unknown in the Pales¬ 
tinian tradition. The exit for the life was made, not through the side 
door but through the central one. Nonetheless it stopped in the 
narthex, which on Mt. Athos was practically as large as the nave 
itself, since both had to hold the community at different times of 
the liturgical day. 

During the lite, the diptychs were read, as was done in Pales¬ 
tine, with a variable number of petitions at the litany and with 
variations according to the season of the year. 

Here, too, the blessing of bread, wine, wheat and oil was more 
ceremonial and symbolic than functional since the evening meal 
preceded the office. With regard to the consumption of this food, 
here again the typika do not agree. Some provide for a piece of 
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bread and a glass of wine to sustain the brothers through the fatigue 
of the vigil. Others state that this custom had lapsed, while others 
have no rubric at all on the subject. 

The reading from the New Testament was taken in most cases. 
But some typika called for the reading of the lives of the saints, 
a reading which seems to parallel the readings at matins. At the 
Great Lavra, for example, these readings were five in number. 

The hexapsalmos at matins is now the duty of one reader. 
While these were read, the lights were extinguished and the priest 
read the morning prayers in secret. Ps. 117 was taken by a cantor. 

During the reading of the sections of the Psalter, the monks 
stood, sitting only during the hymns (kathismata), which followed 
each. In general, readings were also taken after each section of 
psalmody, but there was a tendency to omit the one following the 
polyeleos. Only one typikon prescribes any solemnity for the singing 
of the polyeleos accompanied by incensation, lighting of lamps and 
bell peal. Here, too, the Russian visitors to Athos have left abund¬ 
ant descriptions. 

Following orthros came the annointment with oil. The first 
hour was sung in the narthex and there was a reading of one of the 
Catechesis of St. Theodore of Studios. A few typika prescribe the 
anointing before the end of matins. 

Uspensky asserts that the Palestinian all-night vigil preserved 
on Mt. Athos began to experience infiltrations coming from secular 
churches, most notably those of Constantinople. Thus, the simple 
vigil of the Eastern hermits now featured chant, the decoration of 
the church, bell peals, lamp lighting and the use of incense, all more 
reminiscent of the city than of the desert. 


VII. The Nocturnal Vigil in Russia 

The seventh chapter (214 pages), which is the most original 
section of the work, deals with the history of the vigil in the Russian 
Church. The Typikon of St. Sabbas or of Jerusalem appeared in 
Russia toward the end of the fourteenth century, the epoch of the 
first Russian manuscripts of this typikon and of the liturgical activity 
of Metropolitan Cyprian of Kiev. The diffusion of the Jerusalem 
Typikon had its center in Moscow, which was already in this period 
the hub of Russian religious life, having regular contact with the 
Orthodox East. However, this typikon was not introduced at the 
Trinity-St. Sergius monastery until 1429, at Novgorod until 1441 
and at the monastery of Solovki until 1494. Thus the celebration of 
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the vigil in Russia cannot be dated before the end of the fourteenth 
century. All the ancient Russian manuscripts of the Jerusalem Typi- 
kon had a Constantinopolitan source. Uspensky points out that it 
is important to keep in mind that the tradition of the nocturnal vigil 
arrived in Russia five centuries after the introduction of Christianity 
itself, from Constantinople, where the vigil no longer maintained its 
primitive meaning. 

During these first five centuries, the Russian Church used the 
Typikon of the Holy Wisdom and the monastic traditions which 
were based on the Studite-Alexian Typikon ” introduced at the 
Monastery of the Caves in Kiev in the eleventh century. Conse¬ 
quently, many of these liturgical traditions took root with the 
emerging Russian religious mind and survived the adoption of the 
Jerusalem Typikon. From this stems many contradictions between 
the texts of the Typikon and the actual liturgical practice. 

The author cites the ^hhobkhkh of Novgorod and of Moscow, 
where the rubrics of the three Constantinopolitan traditions — ca¬ 
thedral, Studite and Sabbite — are intertwined without always being 
in agreement. The editions of the Typikon of Jerusalem of 1610, 
1633 and 1634 did much to assure its dissemination and to estab¬ 
lish its authority. Nonetheless, the other traditions persisted. The 
1621 The Moscow Chinovnik, also called the cKasaHue, still in¬ 
cluded ceremonies such as the reading of the gospel by the patriarch 
immediately followed by its reading by deacons. These rubrics des¬ 
cend strai^t from Constantinople’s Holy Wisdom. Uspensky gets 
to the bottom of this question by comparing the text of the skazaniye 
with the Typikon of Holy Wisdom (Dresden 104), showing that 
the ceremonial of Constantinople was taken over literally and ap¬ 
plied to the topography of the Kremlin. Drawing from lectionary 
rubrics, the author demonstrates that certain cathedral traditions 
were also in use in monasteries. 

In reference to the vigil of the Jerusalem Typikon, Uspensky 
also thinks that, in addition to local adaptations, this vigil, once 
outside Palestine, assimilated further local traditions in Russia which 
went back to earlier times and were strongly rooted in the liturgy 
of the people. 

The introduction of the vigil into Russia, according to certain 
typika, came about by the juxtaposition of the old and the new. 

’^The Patriarch of Constantinople, Alexis, founded the monastery of 
the Dormition near Constantinople in 1034, and authored its Typikon. The 
manuscripts of this Typikon, all Slavonic, date from the eleventh to the the 
fifteenth century. Cf. M. Skaballanovich, Tooikobhh Thuhkoh, I (Kiev, 
1910), 399. 
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After vespers and the great reading, and before matins, came little 
compline and the MOjieden (the condensation of the ancient pan- 
nychis),^^ the midnight office and, time permitting, an additional 
reading. Matins then followed. The long nights of a Russian winter 
made such a string of services possible. The codices of the sixteenth- 
seventeenth centuries, however, returned to the Palestinian practice: 
vespers, reading, matins. In this example, the vigil often did not 
begin until well into the night and sometimes started as late as 
midnight. 

On this point, Uspensky quotes plentiful Russian documents, 
especially from the cathedrals of Novgorod and Moscow. It is curious 
that little vespers without lite was followed by a moleben or pan- 
nychis, as was done in Constantinople on the eves of principal 
feasts. Following the evening meal came the nocturnal vigil, com¬ 
posed of vespers, the lite and matins, according to the Palestinian 
schema. The Moscow ceremonial attests to the presence and the 
participation of the tsar in person both at the first and the second 
office, which indicates that little vespers also had its importance. 
It is not certain, however, that each time the documents speak of 
the «BceHomHoe» it necessarily means the vigil of vespers-matins. 
It could be that the scribe was merely literally translating the Greek 
word pannychis. 

Over all, it can be said that in Russian practice from the fif¬ 
teenth to the seventeenth centuries there was a great variety of 
usages due to the difficult fusion of the ancient traditions with the 
newer ones of the Typikon of Jerusalem. 

Vespers was announced by the fijiarosecT. The word blagovest 
corresponds to the Greek evangeliony the Russian term indicating 
a particular way of ringing bells for the most solemn of occasions. 
Its etymology underlines the importance Russians have attached to 
bells. Bells were known in Russia at least from the eleventh century, 
and their origin is most probably western. Uspensky quotes a good 
number of ancient documents which give directions for this litur¬ 
gical instrument. In Russia, more so than in the West, bells are 
part of the celebration which they announce, and punctuate it at 
different stages of its unfolding. Bell ringers or “artists” had to 
follow very precise regulations which were established by custom 
as well as by the usages of tsars and patriarchs. 

Another characteristic of the vigil in Russia worth mentioning 
is the preparation of the church itself, namely, decoration with green 
branches on feast days and during la belle saison. This usage is still 


Cf. note 40 above. 
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practiced, especially on Pentecost. The use of flowers and branches 
is known throughout all the Christian East, but the ornamentation of 
the building itself is less well known. The chinovniki of the cathe¬ 
drals cited by our author call for this decoration with greens, es¬ 
pecially on the feasts of Pentecost, Transfiguration and the Dormi- 
tion, and on the patronal feast. The floor was strewn with aromatic 
herbs together with hay. The Novgorod Chinovnik even gives a 
spiritual intepretation for the fragrance arising from crushing herbs 
underfoot, drawing from the Jewish tradition reflected in the Song 
of Songs. 

The Russian Church also had its own form for the beginning 
of vespers consisting of an incensation, with the doors of the icono¬ 
stasis remaining shut, during the antiphonal singing of Ps. 103. 
Thus, the sanctuary and Holy Table were not included in this 
incensation. This custom seems to have come from the tradition 
of the asmatikos and remained in force up to the reform of the 
cjiyacefiHHK according to the Diataxis in 1656, under Patriarch 
Nikon. However, the chinovniki retained the rubrics of the ancient 
rite for a long time. From 1682, the incensation had to be made 
according to the Jerusalem Typikon, before the trinitarian doxology 
and Ps. 103. In actual practice it is the sanctuary that is censed 
before the doxology. The introductory verses (Ps. 94:6, “Come let 
us”), which had been the part of the superior, are now sung either 
by the choir or the clergy. Uspensky, as usual, lists numerous an¬ 
cient documents to illustrate the variation of this practice. 

Only certain verses of Ps. 103 were sung, and not in the 
manner of the anoixantaria on Athos but rather in antiphonal style 
as in the asmatikos oflice. The two choirs alternated and each 
verse had a short refrain. Regardless of some differences in detail, 
all the Russian documents agree on the mode of execution of this 
psalm, Uspensky providing several examples. 

The prayers from the Euchologion were read, according to the 
Diataxis, starting from the latter part of the psalm but in Russia 
they were taken right after the initial incensation. 

Some typika include the rubric which, at the beginning of the 
vigil, provides for the distribution by the archimandrite of staffs or 
nocoxH to the nobles who accompanied the tsar. The Greek books 
have no mention of this, nor does the Book of Ceremonies of Con¬ 
stantine VII Porphyrogenitus, which describes the ceremonies of 
the Byzantine court. These staffs were normally used by the oldest 
monks for support during the offices. Examples of the tsar and his 
nobles dressed in the monastic tunic and skufiya are also known. 

Another characteristic peculiar to the office in Russia was the 
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singing of the responses to the litanies, a tradition which is believed 
to have come from Novgorod. Chant books can even be found with 
melodies for the deacon’s petitions. 

The singing of Psalms 1-3, an integral part of the vespers of 
Saturday evening, also featured a variety of forms in the various 
documents. All pertained to the antiphonal style, with Alleluia as 
a refrain (as did all the odd numbered antiphons of the Constan- 
tinopolitan psalter). In certain manuscripts, Psalms 4-8 were also 
given musical notation while in others the notation was limited to 
the first three psalms, as is the case today. Three focnoOT noMHjiyn 
or sometimes the little litany followed the psalmody. 

The three psalms of the Lucernarium, 140, 141 and 129 each 
had a fixed refrain which was repeated after each verse. Sometimes 
these psalms were reduced in the number of verses, but they always 
had their respective refrains. Here, too, Uspensky offers extensive 
examples. The affinity between this style of psalmody and that of 
the asmatikos is striking. The incensation that accompanied these 
psalms was the function of the priest and not the deacon. This was 
the case up until 1656. 

Great solemnity was reserved for the entrance and all avail¬ 
able clergy were obliged to participate. In cathedrals this even in¬ 
cluded visiting priests, absence involving a fine. The chinovniki 
abound in details for these processions and for the order of the 
participants. 

The Holy Doors remained closed while the clergy exited through 
the north door and were opened by the acolyte who led the pro¬ 
cession when it returned. 

The hymn Gladsome Light was intoned by the deacon and the 
choirs then took it up. According to some manuscripts, each phrase 
of this piece was sung on a different tone, so that all eight were 
used. Tsar Ivan the Terrible complained before the Synod of 1551 
that Gladsome Light was not sung in the Moscow region as it was 
in Novgorod and Pskov. 

The entrance took place twice a day whenever vespers itself 
was served twice, i.e., at “Little Vespers,” at the usual hour, and at 
the vigil. 

The napeMHH, readings from the Prophets, were reserved for 
all the great feasts. The Old Testament readings were heard seated 
(special benches were arranged for the clergy), but the New Testa¬ 
ment, standing. Sometimes the readings were taken from the na¬ 
tional chronicles (jiexonHCH), especially when it was a feast of one 
of the holy princes such as Boris and Gleb, or Vladimir. 
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Judging from the number of clergy taking part, it is evident 
that the life had great importance in Russia. As in former times in 
Palestine, the lite in Russia established a bond with the faithful 
who participated in the vigil in neighboring churches. Here again, 
Uspensky brings in long quotes taken from the chinovniki of Nov¬ 
gorod and ICholmogory. 

The litany of the life was composed of three petitions, and it 
did not include the diptychs. The usual prayer of the priest for 
the inclination of the head followed. 

In all churches there was the symbolic blessing of bread, wine, 
wheat and oil as on Athos and at Constantinople. In winter, in the 
monasteries the bread was distributed and eaten immediately after 
the blessing, during the biblical or patristic reading. In summer, 
it was generally eaten on the following day before the meal. In 
secular churches, the blessed bread was not eaten. At Novgorod, 
the bread was distributed to certain houses, along with the other 
blessed elements, according to the archbishop’s direction. In Mos¬ 
cow the bread was given out after the Liturgy on the following day, 
whereas formerly it had been distributed during the vigil. The 
breads were of good size and when the tsar and nobles were to 
partake, they even set out a table (and cloth). But it seems that 
this distribution was an innovation of Patriarch Nikon, since it is 
not mentioned in the chinovniki. In fact, once it departed Palestine, 
the distribution of food had lost its significance. 

The Russian custom of beginning the vigil late at night ren¬ 
dered food distribution practically impossible because of the eu- 
charistic fast. There did exist, however, the custom of blessing 
and distributing KanyH and Kyrnn following little vespers and 
moleben on each feast. This was probably equivalent to the colla¬ 
tion envisioned by the Typikon of Jerusalem. The chinovniki give 
details on the subject of the kanun, which was a drink made from 
honey, and the kutiya, a type of cake made of wild fruit. The 
prayer with which these were blessed was the same used for the 
kolyba {koliva) of the Greeks and closely resembles the blessing 
of bread in the Palestinian vigil. In effect, the kanun and kutiya 
replaced the bread and wine of the monks, despite the fact that 
the former seemed to have been reserved for the clergy and the 
nobles present, to the exclusion of the ordinary faithful. 

The reading between great vespers and matins was maintained, 
even when there was no collation. It was called the aasBOHan cTaxHH, 
since it took place during the peal for matins. 

The hexapsalmos of matins was read by a reader, sometimes 
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by the bishop in person. The prayers of the Euchologion were read 
during the six psalms although the rubrics are not too precise on 
this point. They were read at the beginning of the psalms. 

The verses of Ps. 117 were not always the deacon’s part but 
were as often said by a cantor. A notable archaism is apparent 
from certain manuscripts in the refrains given for this psalm—they 
were simply the last versicle of the resurrectional troparion of each 
tone. Currently, Ps. 117 is sung using two transposed verses, 27a- 
26a (Borb Focno^b) as a response. In the manuscripts cited by 
Uspensky this psalm was sung antiphonally and not responsorily 
as is the practice today. 

The sections of the Psalter, according to certain codices, were 
sung to the current tone and in the same manner as Psalms 1-3 at 
vespers, i.e. with selected verses only and without much attention 
to meaning. Uspensky quotes whole sections of texts to show, for 
example, how the second section of the matinal psalmody was 
reduced to six psalm verses followed by Glory and a triple Alleluia, 
There were, however, longer variations. 

After each section of psalmody came a poetic kathisma and 
a reading, especially in monasteries. The CxorjiaB Council prescribed 
readings at matins from either Chrysostom’s commentaries on the 
Gospels, the lives of the saints, or from the “Prologues” and other 
spiritual writings. 

Psalm 118 and the psalms of the polyeleos were sung as in 
the ancient tradition of the asmatikos. Here again, only selected 
verses were sung followed by refrains, the most common refrain 
being Alleluia, Ps. 118 was sung every Sunday throughout the year 
and in winter the polyeleos was added. In addition, feasts had “se¬ 
lected psalms” which were sung with a special troparion called 
the BCOTHaHHe. Rubrics for this are abundant and varied and Us¬ 
pensky gives numerous examples from different manuscripts. In 
1682, the normal rule regarding Ps. 118 was changed. After this 
date it was replaced in winter by Ps. 134 if. The reason for this 
rubric does not seem to be clear and Uspensky criticizes the ex¬ 
planation offered by Skaballanovich. 

The singing of Ps. 118, the polyeleos and the velichanie in 
Russia were accompanied by great solemnity which included the 
participation of the bishop with many priests, the distribution of 
candles, the incensation of the church by the bishop, and a pro¬ 
cession from the altar to venerate the icon of the feast. The clergy 
returned to the sanctuary following the veneration of the icon. The 
Gospel was read in the sanctuary by the celebrant without the par- 
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tkipation of the other priests. On feast days, only the patriarch and 
the tsar venerated the Gospel after the reading. On Sundays every¬ 
one did so. 

At the beginning of the canon there was a general incensation, 
carried out by the deacon, who this time was accompanied by a 
server with a candle. The canon itself was not reduced solely to the 
troparia but included the biblical verses along with the troparia, 
even if according to certain documents, it was already possible to 
replace them with other non-biblical verses. The biblical canticles 
were not taken in full. The heirmoi, the first poetic paraphrase of 
each ode, had relatively complicated melodies. 

There is reason to believe that on weekdays the whole text 
of the canticle was read, interspersed with troparia from the Me- 
naion or from the Triodion As we have seen, the fact that only 
selected verses of the canticles were taken is nothing exceptional. 
All of the psalmody was subject to the same limitation: Ps. 103, 
Psalms 1-3, Ps. 140ff, the matinal kathismata, Ps. 118, and Ps. 134ff. 
This is certainly due to the precedent established by the asmatikos 
office. 

A practice peculiar to the Russians was the ydjiancaHHe after 
the sixth ode of the canon and the reading of the npo.jior. This had 
to do with a special veneration of the icon of the feast, complete 
with the singing of Ps. 118. One might wonder if this repetition of 
Ps. 118 was the result of an error, were it not for the allusion to 
the sixth ode. We must remember that among the Studites the sixth 
ode had the character of an entrance chant, as for example at the 
Divine Liturgy. Thus this ceremony of the ublazhanie may be re¬ 
garded as an independent office within matins itself. The Prolog 
mentioned above was also most likely a reading between the two 
parts of the office. It seems however, that this ceremony was proper 
only to patronal feasts and the feasts of hierarchs in particular and 
not to the great feasts. Uspensky regards the ublazhanie, which is 
also referred to as HaArpodnoe nenne, as a memorial office in honor 
of a local saint, a type of commemoration of the canonization. 

At this point our author takes up an excursus on the signifi¬ 
cance of the feasts of the dedication of churches. He quotes both 
Symeon of Thessalonika and Gregory of Nazianzus. According to 
Uspensky, at Novgorod the ublazhanie of the hierarchs St. Nikita 
and St. John was appended to the (memorial) pannychis for the 
founders of the church. This fact confirms the commemorative 
character of the ublazhanie. The Church in Novgorod canonized 
generously: five princes from the eleventh to the thirteenth century 
and eleven bishops from the eleventh to the fifteenth. 
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Of special interest is the description of the Novgorodian pan- 
nychis which took place after vespers and was served with solem¬ 
nity reminiscent of Constantinople. It was served at the tombs of 
the holy princes and bishops. Moscow had the same office. It was 
actually a memorial office but not in the sense we give it today. 

The Praises (Ps. 148-150), like the other fixed psalms of the 
office, were sung by selecting verses or parts of verses and following 
them with short refrains. Uspensky gives examples of these fixed 
refrains. Stichera followed the last verse of the last psalm. 

The Great Doxology was read and not sung in certain places 
(even in Moscow to the scandal of Ivan the Terrible). Uspensky 
attributes the method of reading to the Studites and of singing to 
the Great Church. The Stoglav ordered that it be sung everywhere. 
The final trisagion was sung the first time in Greek and the second 
and third times in Slavonic. As in Constantinople, the Doxology was 
preceded by a procession of entrance into the sanctuary, in which 
the cross and the gospel were carried. 

The books from Novgorod speak of several crosses being 
carried in this procession. This detail leads our author to assume 
that the clergy from several churches participated, as was the case 
in the Elremlin in the seventeenth century. The gospel was then 
enthroned on the ambo, and after the deacon intoned the prokei- 
menon, the priest took the reading. It was at this point that the 
gospel was read in Constantinople, where the same ritual was used. 
A second Gospel could also be taken if an important saint 
was also commemorated, but this gospel was read in the present 
location, after the morning psalmody and before Ps. 50. The reading 
of two gospels was normal, according to certain manuscripts, but 
the resurrectional gospel was always proclaimed after the Great 
Doxology. The general tendency was to maximize the solemnity of 
the processions before the gospel but to suppress them during Lent 
and Pascha. Local typika are very strict on priests who failed to 
participate in these processions. The gospel following the Great 
Doxology and its procession were abolished in 1653 in the sweep 
of Nikon’s reforms and in the wake of the exact application of 
the Typikon of Jerusalem. 

The litanies which followed were the sugubaya or ektene, and 
the aitesis. The office ended with the dismissal... “Christ our true 
God...” But on feast days there followed the veneration of the 
icon and an anointing with oil from its lamp. In larger churches 
this veneration was usually anticipated during the praises. 

The departure to the narthex after matins specified in the 
Jerusalem Typikon was not practiced in Russia. In its place a type 
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of lite or moleben was served for the princes without going to the 
narthex. In any case, not every Russian church had one. The 
Catechesis of the Studites was still featured in the typikon of 1641, 
but Uspensky does not think this rubric had any practical applica¬ 
tion, especially outside monasteries. In the monasteries, the life 
was sometimes replaced by a true procession outside the church 
and even outside the monastery to the singing of a canon and lita¬ 
nies. This procession was solemnized by the peal of bells and by 
the great number of clergy taking part. During this procession they 
celebrated a veritable pannychis: Ps. 142, the great litany, Ps. 117 
with troparia, Ps. 50, a canon, an ektene with multiple Kyries^ a 
gospel, and so forth. At specified moments there was a blessing of 
the four cardinal points. This was no simple lite appended to matins 
but rather an independent office resembling that served in Con¬ 
stantinople in the tenth century in honor of St. Theodore of Tyre, 
as mentioned by the Typikon of Holy Wisdom {Dresden 104). 

Uspensky correctly matches this office with the “prayers of the 
panychida’' in the ancient Russian euchologia. Among the Greeks, 
the pannychis could follow vespers and the Liturgy of the Pre¬ 
sanctified and was always an evening office. The Russians, while 
keeping its solemn and festal character, celebrated this office at any 
hour. Here it occurs after matins. 

Uspensky quotes rubrics for a procession in Novgorod which 
involved six of the city parishes (cofiopbi) which were summoned 
to prayer by the bells of the cathedral. The respective clergy left in 
procession, each to a different church where a moleben was held. 
On their return to the cathedral the office continued with the bishop 
presiding. The return to the different churches also occurred in pro¬ 
cession. In Moscow these molebny were even more solemn, with 
the clergy in greater numbers and the participation of the patriarch 
and the tsar. These processions, carrying icons and relics, visited 
churches to venerate sacred shrines. In Moscow, they sang Ps. 118 
with its refrains during this moleben-pannychis not, as our author 
asserts, to fill time but because the three antiphons of this psalm 
belong to the schema of the pannychis. This Moscovite procession 
which left the Kremlin to make a tour of the city was very long and 
no less than twelve canons were sung in its course. Each local 
typikon gave details for these processions which varied as abund¬ 
antly as did the topography of the area. Uspensky gives some ex¬ 
amples of these in full. 

All these traditions and those which took shape during the 
centuries when the Typikon of Holy Wisdom in Constantinople 
was more or less in force in Russia ceased to exist in 1682 with 
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the edition of the Typikon of Jerusalem in its Constantinopolitan 
form. From this date, only the Sabbite tradition was permitted. The 
Moscovite Grecophiles, as Uspensky calls them, succeeded in 
ruining the heritage of a glorious past of popular Russian traditions 
in favor of a tradition which was supposed to be more pure but 
which was in reality anachronistic. This was far from a gentle 
change for on both sides violence was the rule. 

With the new typikon the oflSce was also shortened to six-seven 
hours in winter and four-five in summer. Uspensky quotes an official 
horarium established at St. Petersburg near the end of the eighteenth 
century, according to which the vigil lasted no longer than four-five 
hours in winter and less in summer. Not only the suppression of 
numerous processions within the office, of singing sections of the 
Psalter and other features properly Russian, but also the non-adop¬ 
tion of other elements of the monastic tradition, such as the reading 
after the psalmody and the lite after vespers, resulted in a vigil 
which lasted only a short part of the night. 

In the beginning of this century, of the thirteen most important 
churches in Russia (eleven monastery churches and the cathedrals 
of the two capitals), two did not celebrate the vigil, but only vespers 
and matins at their proper hour. Others celebrated it only during 
the summer and eight of these had the life every Sunday, but only 
six retained the blessing of bread. In nine of the thirteen churches, 
Ps. 140 and 141 were taken in full while the others reduced them 
to only two verses. Ps. 118 was not sung except in two of these 
churches. The eleven others sang Ps. 134 and 135 all the time and 
three sang them in their entirety although not on every occasion. 
The other eight were content with a total of four verses. Psalms 
148-150 underwent similar treatment with nine churches singing 
them all and the four others reducing the praises to two verses. 

For the greater part of the nineteenth century, the vigil in 
almost all the city churches was served on Saturday evening at 
nightfall. In the villages, it was served in the early morning. 

Whether served in evening or morning, this abridged office can 
no longer merit the name “all-night vigil.” Uspensky mentions the 
ironic remarks of archimandrite A. Kapustin, a sharp critic of the 
practice of his time, about a “vigil” which lasts no longer than 
three hours.. . In his travels in the Christian East he reported that 
the vigil was abandoned just about everywhere. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In reviewing the history of the nocturnal vigil in Russia, it can 
be said that this office came to Russia in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. This occurred not for reasons of necessity but as a result 
of the introduction of the Typikon of Jerusalem, which took the 
place of a more ancient tradition derived from the heritage of 
Studios, Athos and Holy Wisdom. It is true that there existed in 
the Russia of this era, alongside the great monasteries, small com¬ 
munities of two or three monks whose life resembled that of the 
Palestinian hermits. They possessed special typika, which were very 
close to the Palestinian traditions and contained a vigil of much 
more simplicity than that of the Typikon of Jerusalem of the Con- 
stantinopolitan type. 

In penetrating Russia, the Sabbite vigil replaced the more 
solemn offices of the first five centuries of Russian history but was 
itself modified by certain traditional rites of the latter. These modi¬ 
fications included the solemn entrances, the processions, the anti- 
phonal singing, and the singing of all the parts of the office which 
substantially transformed the Sabbite vigil. The Russian pastoral- 
esthetic sense transformed the monastic vigil into a popular office. 
This is especially true of the period between the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth century. The two following centuries represent a period 
of decadence which was the result of the over-energetic liturgical 
reforms of Nikon and the popular resistance to his reform. The 
reform of the vigil began with the Nikonian edition of the Sluzheb- 
nik in 1656 which included the rubrics, “Ukase for the nocturnal 
vigil.” These were simply a translation of the Diataxis of Philotheos. 
The reform itself was completed with the edition of the Typikon 
of 1682, during the patriarchate of Joachim. None of the particular 
Russian usages of the preceding centuries appear in this typikon as 
it was practically a literal translation of the Greek typikon. The im¬ 
plantation of this reform was followed at the end of the seventheenth 
century by the loss of interest pertaining to liturgical ceremonial 
which was evident even in the cathedral of the Dormition in the 
Kremlin. Here again, Uspensky provides abundant and interesting 
documentation. 

The suppression of the patriarchate by Peter the Great also 
contributed to liturgical decadence. In the past, the patriarchal 
celebrations had served as a model for the other bishops and the 
celebrations in their respective cathedrals. The Holy Synod which 
took over the direction of the Church from the patriarch was in no 
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way a substitute for him in the liturgy. The “Mother of All Russian 
Churches,” the Moscow Dormition Cathedral was deprived of its 
celebrant par excellence. This situation was to last for more than 
two centuries and aided a period of liturgical decline. Moreover, in 
1721 the Holy Synod removed from the Dormition Cathedral the 
relics of the most venerated patriarchs. This contributed to the 
suppression of the very idea of a patriarchate and to the reduction 
of the religious importance of Moscow. Once again, Uspensky quotes 
numerous details and historical documents on such developments as 
the suppression of the processions which were held in Moscow on 
the eight days between Transfiguration and Dormition and the sim¬ 
plification of the feast of the icon of Our Lady of Kazan (Octo¬ 
ber 22). 

Given these conditions, it is no surprise that the vigil of the 
Typikon, introduced into Russia at a time when it was only an 
arcane memory in the Christian East, never lived up to its real 
meaning as a vigil. Rather, little by little, it was reduced to a sym¬ 
bolic office of a mere two or three hours’ duration. 
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THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON MISSION 
“THY KINGDOM COME” IN MELBOURNE 
MAY 12-25, 1980 


For ten days in mid-May the World Council of Churches Com¬ 
mission on World Mission and Evangelism sponsored an interna¬ 
tional conference with the general theme “Thy Kingdom Come” 
in Melbourne, Australia. While this title was the official heading 
for various committees and subcommittees and the subject for 
numerous Bible study groups, in practice delegates sought to include 
their own concerns in the various reports by interpreting both “King¬ 
dom” and “Mission” in the broadest possible sense. Participants 
were not drawn exclusively from mission fields but, as in the Faith 
and Order meeting at Bangalore in 1978, from all areas of church 
life. Organized along lines similar to the Nairobi Assembly, with 
each of nearly 600 representatives assigned to one of four “sections” 
(each with four “subsections”), and to a study group, the conference 
operated without any clearly defined parliamentary procedure even 
in its plenary sessions. Delegates presented their views in each sub¬ 
section and before the full assembly, but no votes to incorporate 
any of these remarks, suggestions or criticisms were taken. This left 
the wording, and even the contents of the final statements to the 
discretion of the drafting committees and ultimately to the WCC 
administration in Geneva, responsible for their publication. With 
time divided into four activities, and only ten days alotted for the 
entire conclave, the frustration of the participants eventually erupted 
at the closing session. The Orthodox bishops were directly involved 
in this final outburst, as they rather unsuccessfully attempted to 
enunciate an Orthodox ecclesiology as the conference was about to 
adjourn. Unfortunately for the WCC and the Orthodox witness, 
nothing has changed much since Nairobi. 

Initially there was hope that the Orthodox might present a 
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coordinated witness at Melbourne, when the Australian Greek Arch¬ 
diocese arranged a one-day “pre-conference” for Eastern Christians 
on May 10th at Dandenong, south of the city, but the agenda of the 
main Conference scheduled to begin May 12th was actually not dis¬ 
cussed. Instead two “papers” were presented by Archbishop Stylianos 
of Australia and Coptic Bishop Antonios Markos representing Pope 
Shenouda III. Nothing was done to organize or coordinate an Or¬ 
thodox caucus during the Melbourne gathering itself, nor were any 
arrangements made for daily Orthodox services. When the Arch¬ 
bishop left for the Roman Catholic consultation at Patmos the 
following week, the Orthodox delegation remained without a local 
chairman. The Dandenong meeting served only to acquaint some 
of the Orthodox delegates with their hosts and each other, but 
failed completely to prepare them for the impending Conference. 
Since the entire Russian delegation arrived only during that very 
afternoon, it was not present at Dandenong, and remained detached 
and somewhat aloof throughout the next two weeks. Only a deter¬ 
mined effort on my part (I was subsequently invited to celebrate 
Ascension Day Liturgy with Metropolitan Anthony of Leningrad) 
and an effort in international diplomacy — a luncheon sponsored by 
the American delegation — penetrated this unfortunate barrier, at 
least temporarily. 

Once the conference itself convened and its structures and pro¬ 
cedures became apparent, many delegates tended to minimize the 
importance of the final committee reports, since these were unlikely 
to reflect a real consensus of the assembly. On the other hand, some 
issues sparked heated debate, particularly the subcommittee ex¬ 
amining political suppression of religious liberty, where a presenta¬ 
tion published by the OCA delegate concerning Fathers Dudko and 
Yakunin was adamantly opposed by the two Russian members of 
that section. As a compromise, explicit mention of the imprisoned 
priests was deleted but an implicit criticism of Soviet anti-religious 
policies was included in the final draft statement presented to the 
full assembly. At the plenary session, Bishop Anastasios Yannoulatos 
of Greece, Mr. Radu Miron, a Romanian theological student, and 
I all spoke once more of the need for the WCC to be as specific in 
its critique of socialist suppression of religion as it is in its condem¬ 
nation of right wing dictatorships in the Third World. The delega¬ 
tion from the USSR expressed no objections, but because there was 
no official procedure for assuring that the text of the committee 
report would be altered, and because speakers were limited to 3 min¬ 
ute presentations, it remains uncertain if the final statement will 
include specifically a call for the Soviet government to release “all 
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those being held in prisons, labor camps and psychiatric hospitals 
because of their determination to live and preach the Gospel”. While 
the WCC staff promoted and supported Latin American and Asian 
delegates in their appeals for assistance in remedying or even over¬ 
throwing oppressive economic and political structures in their coun¬ 
tries, they refused to cooperate in any way (even in the use of their 
Xerox equipment) in any criticism of communist or socialist regimes. 
We were informed that such activities would “embarrass” the Rus¬ 
sian delegation. Nevertheless, these efforts to bring Father Dudko’s 
case before the Christians of the world did result in a radio inter¬ 
view broadcast nationally throughout Australia on May 21st. 

The differing concerns of the various participants made a con¬ 
sistent statement on most issues nearly impossible. However, the 
Orthodox impact on sections dealing with liturgical and sacramental 
life as a proclamation of the Kingdom and a participation hie et 
nunc in the life of the Kingdom was considerable. While Congre- 
gationalists, Lutherans, and Anglicans celebrated the Eucharist 
daily, the Orthodox with our rich liturgical tradition did not even 
concelebrate one Liturgy together, even for the Feast of Our Lord’s 
Ascension. The Russian delegation alone scheduled a pre-dawn 
Liturgy for that day, but even this service was poorly attended (it 
was not announced in the daily conference bulletin) and poorly 
planned (with 40 Orthodox parishes in the city there were no icons, 
candles, censer nor even any prosphora, and only two sets of vest¬ 
ments — a pontifical set for the Metropolitan and a set I brought 
myself). For Vespers the previous night there were three options: 
go to a nearby parish; read the service yourself in the dormitory, or 
observe no preparation for the Feast. Of course, the WCC organized 
a public worship service for Thursday evening, complete with a 
dozen ballerinas in black leotards and pastel nylon veils who led 
the procession into St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Cathedral and 
performed around its altar. The Eastern Christian reaction ranged 
from shock to scandal with a unanimous sense of dismay. 

There was throughout the Melbourne Conference considerable 
disagreement on what the Church and Her Mission is. The Ortho¬ 
dox tried, unsuccessfully I am afraid, to free the debate from the 
categories of rich/poor, male/female, clergy/laity, powerful/weak 
and transfer it to another level, on which a dynamic view of sal¬ 
vation, outlining the process of theosis through asceticism, sacra¬ 
mental realism and liturgical celebration could be understood. To 
the Protestant majority this seemed irrelevent. The Third World 
delegates were more interested in economic reform or even revolu¬ 
tion for which they sought the blessing of the Christian community, 
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and delegates from Western developed countries were too concerned 
with social issues that have thoroughly “infiltrated” their theology. 
At one session there actually occured serious discussion of the pos¬ 
sibility of re-writing Holy Scripture, to rid it of all “sexist terminol¬ 
ogy” (beginning with “Our Father”). The very limited participation 
of Orthodox women at Melbourne further reduced the effectiveness 
of the Orthodox witness. The frustrations of Nairobi are with 
us still. 

The role of any English speaking Orthodox is comparatively 
greater at such ecumenical gatherings, since many Eastern European 
delegates hesitate to speak before the entire assembly because of 
the language barrier (whose importance they tend to exaggerate). 
I was constantly encouraged to speak on issues — and enthusiasti¬ 
cally applauded by Greek, Eastern European, and Arab colleagues— 
who no doubt desired to express the same opinion but refrained be¬ 
cause of the “language problem”. A majority of all delegates were 
attending a World Council event for the first time and therefore 
usually deferred to those few experienced participants. As the only 
Orthodox American in Melbourne, it was not possible for me, 
novice though I was, to witness the deliberations in silence. Un¬ 
fortunately even I was deprived of clear guidelines, or concrete 
directions from my Church. 

Perhaps the most productive result of the Melbourne Confer¬ 
ence, however, was the direct personal ties with the Orthodox in 
Australia which were established in the course of the three week 
visit. After the Dandenong meeting, I was invited to preach and 
to serve (in English — which caused something of a sensation in a 
few immigrant parishes — in Eskimo, Slavonic, and faltering Greek) 
at six Melbourne churches, and to Sydney, where I served three 
Liturgies in English and delivered five more lectures including one 
at the University of New South Wales. The interest in the Church 
in America was overwhelming. Australian Orthodox quite correctly, 
I think, regard us as an example for themselves, since we share 
a common European heritage and a common immigrant status in 
our respective countries. The story of the Alaskan mission, about 
which few had heard very much, the lives of St. Herman, St. Inno¬ 
cent, St. Peter the Aleut martyr and of Patriarch Tikhon’s vision for 
the future of the American Church drew an enthusiastic response. 
The impact of our seminaries and their role in our own liturgical 
renewal and missionary growth extends to the new churches of the 
diaspora, particularly to English-speaking Australia, where nearly 
every parish library and bookstall contains volumes from St. Vla¬ 
dimir’s Press and the O.C.E.C. The example, the very existence of 
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St. Herman’s Seminary, which serves less than 15,000 Alaskans, 
inspired the Australian Faithful who now number a half million but 
who still must recruit pastors from the “Old Country” to serve 
their spiritual needs. Returning from Melbourne, therefore, I appre¬ 
ciate much more than before the role of our Church in America as 
a model for Orthodox Christians in the Old World and the New, 
and of our seminaries as institutions of crucial importance for Or¬ 
thodoxy world-wide. 

One would hope, however, that at future ecumenical confer¬ 
ences the Orthodox would agree to elect a temporary local chairman 
whose functions would include the convening of regular Orthodox 
caucuses during the assembly and the scheduling daily liturgical 
services, as well as serving as a spokesman for the entire Orthodox 
delegation on matters of unanimous consensus. One would hope that 
the national church would furnish some sort of policy guidelines for 
its delegates and retain, as part of each delegation at least one mem¬ 
ber with some previous experience in ecumenical affairs. We have, 
I believe, a responsibility before God to witness to the Truth every¬ 
where, including the WCC, frustrating and even painful as our 
participation may be at times. We have an obligation to continue 
to proclaim our Faith as clearly and effectively as possible, and this 
requires sustained contact with Western Christians so that we may 
come to understand better the meaning they assign to the theological 
vocabulary we still have in common and to communicate with 
greater clarity the Orthodox teaching. 

This is an essential part of our mission, and it seems that we 
are not yet fulfilling this responsibility anywhere near as well as we 
might on a universal scale. The need for a world-wide center for 
Orthodox unity and co-ordinated missionary effort becomes more 
obvious from the context of Melbourne. 


Michael Oleksa 
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In Memoriam: 

A Monk of the Eastern Church* 


Father Lev Gillet, who signed most of his writings “a monk 
of the Eastern Church,” peacefully fell asleep in the Lord this 
past Lazarus Saturday, March 29, in London. And while he has 
passed from our midst, he remains in our hearts and our inmost 
life where we will remember him as one of the most extraordinary 
figures, and, in some unassuming ways, the least conformist, in the 
world of contemporary Orthodoxy. He was well known, yet some¬ 
times withdrawn and even a little mysterious; a free spirit but also 
a humble and obedient servant of the Gospel and of the Church 
of Jesus Christ; a very loving man, and himself much loved, but 
sometimes also actively criticized; a Christian whose shining witness 
surpassed confessional boundaries and touched thousands of 
hearts. 

Louis Gillet was bom in 1892 in Saint Marcellin in South- 
Eastern France to a middle class Catholic family made prosperous 
in Dauphine. His father was a magistrate. The young Gillet was 
gifted in diverse fields, in sciences as well as in letters, in music as 
in mathematics. He studied philosophy first at Grenoble, then at 
Paris. He was called up with the onset of World War I, was 
wounded in action, then assigned to the inter-allied general staff. 
The trauma of this bloody war never left him; it made him into a 
firm partisan of conscientious objection. (When World War II broke 
out, he returned his military registration card.) 

In Geneva, under the direction of Edouard Claparede, whose 
assistant he became, he did research in experimental psychology. 
Then a mysterious internal event caused him to abandon a promis¬ 
ing academic career and enter the Anglo-French Benedictine mon¬ 
astery of Farnborough. From here, he set out on a complex spiritual 
journey, beset with difficulties but directed by grace. As Father 
Lev himself loved to say — “God writes straight with crooked 
lines.” As a novice, he was sent from Farnborough to Rome to 

♦ Trans, by Brother Stavros from the French text of SOP, Paris. 
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pursue his degree in theology at the pontifical Benedictine Uni¬ 
versity of San Anselmo. From there, he left for Galicia which was 
then under Polish rule. He was ordained a hieromonk at a monas¬ 
tery near Lvov and served as secretary to the famous Ukrainian 
metropolitan, Count Andrew Sheptytsky. The strong personality of 
this prince of the church dazzled the young hieromonk who sought 
to find the realization of his ecumenical aspirations in uniatism as 
interpreted by Sheptytsky. This path must be understood in the 
overall context of what one Catholic historian called “the mar¬ 
velous spring of the period 1924-1926.” ^ 

Not without hesitations and reluctance, the Vatican seemed 
ready to forego shabby proselytism and pursue a course toward 
authentic unity, respecting different spiritualities and the independ¬ 
ence of local Churches. For his part, now that he had become 
“hieromonk Lev” and with his attraction to the Slavic world and 
his ardent admiration of the great Russian Christian philosopher, 
Vladimir Soloviev, he dreamed of working for the union of churches. 
In Rome, where Dom Lambert Beauduin was teaching at San An¬ 
selmo, Gillet exercised a definite and profound influence on his 
senior, and his inspiration on the latter gave birth to the project of 
founding a Benedictine community dedicated to Church unity. The 
result was the priory of Amay-sur-Meuse, now located at Chevetogne 
in Belgium. 

Sometime around 1926, due in part, it seems, to the influence 
of the Jesuit Michel d’Herbigny, the Vatican policy changed direc¬ 
tion. Dom Lambert and the monks of Amay then experienced con¬ 
siderable difficulties.® 

Curiously just about the same time, “le mirage Russe” of Michel 
d’Herbigny who dreamed of converting Russia to Roman Catholi¬ 
cism also vanished; thus the “magnificent plan” ended in disaster. 
And, at the very moment when Protestants and Orthodox were 
organizing an ecumenical movement in Lausanne (1927) to lay the 
foundation of what would become the World Council of Churches, 
the encyclical Mortalium animos put a provisional end to any hope 
of developing Roman ecumenism. Lev Gillet was sadly disappointed 
by this turn of events. While stationed in Nice in 1926-1927, he 
came to know the numerous Russian emigres of that period along 
the Cote d’Azur, and in particular, the impressive figure of a holy 
Orthodox monk. Archbishop Vladimir. The latter introduced him 

* Roger Aubert, Introduction to “Veilleurs avant Tautore”, Colloque 
Lambert Beauduin, Chevetogne, 1978, p. 48. 

*A propos of the vicissitudes of Dom Beauduin’s “exile”, cf. Dom 
Olivier Rousseau, Dom Lambert Beauduin (1873-1960), In Memoriam. 
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to Metropolitan Evlogy, the spiritual head of the Russian parishes 
in Western Europe. 

When he reached Paris, the young monk decided to cross the 
Rubicon. He entered into the communion of the Orthodox Church 
by reciting the Creed in its traditional form — without filioque — 
in the course of the Liturgy which he concelebrated with Metro¬ 
politan Evlogy in the Chapel of Clamart. Father Lev always stressed 
the point that this Russian Orthodox hierarch never required of him 
any abjuration. However, he also pointed out that he had never been 
ordained, either deacon or priest, in the Latin Rite. To comprehend 
the true meaning of this gesture, we must review his own analysis 
in an essay where it is possible to recognize the final ecclesiological 
position of his intellectual mentor, Soloviev. This text also reveals 
much of his own mind.® 

Having had frequent occasions to discuss this subject with 
Father Lev Gillet, I believe I can assert this — that in entering into 
the communion of the Orthodox Church precisely in this manner, 
obeying, as he so often remarked, the direction of his conscience, 
he wanted to make a prophetic statement. He also found it necessary 
to demonstrate both his adherence to traditional Orthodox eccle- 
siology and to his belief in the underlying spiritual unity which binds 
the two branches of the same Church, despite real divergencies which, 
while not denying them, he strove to transcend. 

Father Lev was deeply imbued with true Eastern monastic 
spirituality, and in view of his monastic vows, considered himself 
consecrated to the constant invocation of the Name of Jesus. And 
while his spirit flourished in the Liturgy of the East, nonetheless, 
he continued to feel at home in the tradition of the Christian West, 
in its authentic expressions both ancient and modern. He always 
felt indebted to the liberal outlook of his first Orthodox bishop, 
Metropolitan Evlogy, who was a churchman of great stature, open- 
minded and irenic. He had not sought to impose on the young monk 
any renunciation which might be offensive or contrary to his con¬ 
science. 

In the decade which followed these events, Father Lev held 
the position of rector of the first French Orthodox parish, under 
the patronage of Metropolitan Evlogy. Dedicated to St. Genevieve, 

monk of the Eastern Church, “La signification de Soloviev”, in 
1054-1954: UEglise et les Eglises, Chevetogne, 1955. On Metropolitan Evlogy’s 
attitude towards the Uniats of Galicia — a province which he administered 
ecclesiastically when it was occupied by the Russians in 1915-1916 — and 
his personal contacts with Andrew Sheptytsky, see Evlogy, Puf moei zhizni, 
Paris, 1947 {Ed.), 
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it first met on Montparnasse Boulevard at the Russian Christian 
Student Movement. Father Lev Gillet formed numerous close friend¬ 
ships in Paris. He grew close to such young men as Paul Evdokimov, 
Vladimir Lossky, Evgraph Kovalevsky (future Bishop John of 
St. Denis), all then unknowns, but young men he discerned as 
creative intellectuals. 

He also sponsored for reception into the Church, a group whom 
he viewed as the germ of a Western Evangelical Orthodoxy, They 
were led by an Old Catholic priest, Irenoeus Winnaert. Despite their 
errors, he respected their fundamental integrity. However, he was 
greatly deceived when, after World War II, he saw the successors 
of the former engage in adventures of dubious canonicity. 

While he was assigned to teach at the recently founded Saint 
Sergius Institute of Orthodox Theology, Father Gillet began a 
working relationship with Serge Bulgakov whose important treatise 
on Orthodox Dogma he translated and edited.^ 

One of his motivations for entering the Orthodox Church was 
to share the poverty and often miserable existence of the Russian 
emigres. When Mother Maria Skobtzova opened her hostel for the 
unemployed and prostitutes. Father Lev joined and became part 
of this institution; his ceil was simply the corner of a garage where 
he slept on a cot on the bare ground. 

Some time in 1938, after several temporary sojourns, Father 
Lev moved to London wMch became his base for the rest of his life. 
For more than forty years, he divided his time between the study of 
comparative religions which, under diverse forms, earned his keep, 
(he never accepted a church salary from anyone!), and his service 
in the Fellowship of Saint Alban and Saint l^rgius. 

In London he soon found himself at the center of a network 
of friends and acquaintances which brought him into dealings with 
the most diverse Christian and non-Christian milieux; Anglicans, 
obviously, but also reformed Lutherans who fled Nazi Germany; 
members of the French Reformed parish in London; Quakers, 
whom he held in special respect as pacifists; Pentecostals and Charis- 
matics; Jews and Judeo-Christians, with whom he was especially 
concerned throughout the war. 

Later, as secretary of the World Congress of Faith, he estab¬ 
lished contacts with Buddhists and Hindus. Thanks to his Lebanese 
friends and the influence of Louis Massignon, he had deep sym¬ 
pathy for Islam. One might be surprised or even scandalized at this 
eclecticism. But as one of his closest friends, the former secretary 


* Archpriest Serge Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church, London, 1935. 
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of the Fellowship, observed, this openness must be viewed along 
with his deep ontological roots in the soil of the ecclesial faith, 
or rather, as the very consequence of this faith. “Being firmly an¬ 
chored in the Church, he was able to recognize every sign of the 
action of the Spirit in God's creation" (Helle Georgiadis, unedited). 
It is precisely this anchor that gave him the interior liberty which 
made it possible for him to discern what was of God in another, 
in the Jew, the Mushm, in the unbeliever and in the Christian whose 
creed was objectively deficient in the eyes of an Orthodox believer. 
One of the charisms of Father Lev was this great gift of empathy, 
of Einfiihlung, to use the German term he himself often used. 

Like St. Paul he was an intrepid voyager, always ready to take 
to the road; right up to the eve of his death, he made numerous 
visits to different European countries and to the Middle East. He 
was a simple monk, who never dressed better than a tramp, yet 
he had an immense spiritual flock. His parish stretched from London 
to Beirut and Latakyia, from Paris to Geneva and Athens. Lebanon 
held a special place in his affection and it was there that his influence 
was decisive in the development of the Orthodox Youth Movement. 
Several present bishops of the Antiochean Patriarchate, including 
the present patriarch Ignatius himself, were numbered among his 
disciples. From 1960, Father Lev returned regularly to France. 
He participated in the theological workshops which were organized 
at Massy by Paul Evdokimov at the Foyer de la Cimade. Later he 
came to Montgeron on the week-ends of the Orthodox Fraternity 
whose foundation he inspired. It was there in October 1978 that 
a frail Father Lev, still smilhng with a bright spirit, gathered with 
most of us for the last time. It is moving to consider that even in his 
very last letters, he expressed a concern for the future of Orthodoxy 
in France and his own willingness to be of service in assuring its 
future. 

Paul Evdokimov observed of Father Lev Gillet that he was an 
artist and a born writer. But this artist was also an authentic spiri¬ 
tual man. He wrote without bothering with the least research, in a 
style of limpid simplicity, but through which the Spirit breathed. 
Several of his works became, without any publicity, classics and best 
sellers of religious literature. JESUS A Dialogue with the Savior, 
went through eight editions and was translated into six languages. 
The Prayer of Jesus, released by the editions of Chevetogne, was 
reissued in the collection “Livre de vie" by Seuil. An exhaustive 
bibliography of the works of Father Lev (which he, typically, never 
bothered with) must include books and articles of a very diverse 
character — very simple writings and spiritual essays, but also studies 
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which meet the most rigid tests of historical research and erudition. 

Father Lev possessed a well of scientific knowledge, a well 
from which he generously drew. But this knowledge appeared only 
marginally in his homilies and meditations which he tried to keep 
short and simple, evangelical and existential. 

If we treasure the written works of Father Lev, how much 
more so the imprint left on our hearts by the man himself. I wish to 
paint no portrait of a rosy cheeked saint! He had his weaknesses 
and he humbly accepted them. His reactions could sometimes be 
upsetting, for he was a man of paradoxes and ironies. In his deep 
attachment to the search for truth and possessing a scrupulous sense 
of intellectual integrity, he was capable of letting loose with his 
expression of indignation, when confronted by foolishness, incom¬ 
petence or prejudice, with a vigor that bordered on being cruel. But 
beneath this rough surface there was always a loving heart, tender 
and full of light, lit by a light ‘from Above.’ Like the Apostle Paul, 
Father Lev sorrowfully carried “a thorn in the flesh.” But of him 
also did the Lord speak; “My grace is enough for you: my power is 
at its best in weakness” (II Cor. 12:9). 

He was a staretz in diGBlcult and apparently inextricable situa¬ 
tions, and drawn more to the sick than to self-styled healthy. He 
kept hundreds of men and women from despair, helping them to look 
within themselves in order to find a solution, rather than merely 
groping in the dark. He urged them to go “outside of themselves” ... 
“into the beyond” as he so well expressed it in a commentary on 
the gospel passage about the encoimter of Jesus and the woman 
caught in adultery.® Accepting the law of the Father in its totality, 
the Savior nevertheless does not judge, rather he launches whomever 
he meets into the experience of grace, of freedom and liberty. Such 
was Father Lev’s attitude as well. 

Father Lev had an aversion for all spiritual diletantism, and 
for any cerebral or sentimental religiosity. He tried to be, by con¬ 
trast, and it became clearer as he moved on in years, just the 
humble messenger of the Gospel in its simplicity and radically — 
a voice calling for conversion. And this Gospel, this pearl of great 
price which we must purchase at the cost of everything, of all the 
kingdoms of this world, was for him the Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
a living contact with his person through the ^ft of the Spirit. “Jesus 
spoke only of Jesus,” a phrase borrowed from Bultmann, was some¬ 
thing he repeated during one of his last retreats. 

® Lev Gillet, “The woman taken in adultery,” in Sobornost I, 2, London, 
1979, p. 60-62. 
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It was a face renewed in the reflection of the peace and ten¬ 
derness of the Lord Jesus that we beheld as Father Lev reposed in 
the chapel of Saint Basil’s House, surrounded by spring flowers 
under the gaze of Eastern and Western saints, in the same chapel 
where a few days earlier, he had celebrated his last Liturgy on 
earth. Let us give thanks to God for his humble servant! 

—Elizabeth Behr-Sigel 
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Book Reviews 


SCHMEMANN, ALEXANDER, Church, World, Mission, Crestwood, New York: 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1979. Pp. 227. 

No one will doubt that the name of Alexander Schmemann is synonymous 
with an important step in the life of the Orthodox Faith: an increased litur¬ 
gical consciousness in America. This axiom is accepted by everyone, even those 
who currently warn of the abuses that some have wrongly made of such an 
approach. In my opinion. Church, World, Mission is, in a sense, the beginning 
of the “next step,” one which Orthodoxy must take as we come to the be¬ 
ginning of the Twenty-first century. For Schmemann this will not be a sudden 
step, but one comprised of various smaller and corrective steps, buried in the 
years gone by and which have aggregated in this book; it is as if we were 
being prepared, even if only subconsciously, toward this next step. The book 
consists of papers, lectures and articles given by the author at various oc¬ 
casions, but taken together, they strangely present a new look with a sort of 
hidden and inner thrust, i.e. the whole seems different and greater than the sum 
of its parts. 

It is not that we do not hear of leitourgia, of lex credendi, of lex orandi; 
less than that would not be Schmemann. It is not that we are not again warned 
against the reduction of liturgies to a group of “acts,” “movements,” “words,” 
“signs”—“atomization”—each disconnected from the reality of which they are 
part and which they bring; less than that would not be SeWemann. It is not, 
either, that we are left to forget that humans in leitourgia exist—or rather are 
raised to—a habitus of eschatology and cosmology, of redemption and trans¬ 
figuration; that would not be Schmemann. Indeed, this book is Schmemann 
and has, throughout its pages, these and many more characteristics of his 
style, thought and life. 

Actually, Church, World, Mission deals with a plethora of material of 
such wide scope, a virtual potpourri of theological issues, that it should properly 
be reviewed by different persons in different fields. 

What then of the “next step?” My field being Pastoral Theology, I see it 
in pastoral, rather than in liturgical, pedagogical or even historical terms. 
(Each of these latter elements are, however, among the concerns of the book.) 
To understand what my pastoral “eye” perceives as this “next step,” one could 
best focus on Chapters III, V, VI and VII. The titles of the chapters them¬ 
selves bespeak of my bias, some of which are: “The Task of Orthodox Theology 
Today,” “The World in Orthodox Thought and Experience,” “Renewal,” etc. 

The content is aimed at—and this is the beginning of a next step for sure— 
bringing these sources to bear on contemporary circumstance and situation. 

The author takes the great paradosis in various sources (of which the litur- 
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gical is only one) and relates it to real concrete life in which the Orthodox 
Christian lives. Furthermore, he reminds us that we must transform that 
paradosis in order to deal with the crises and values so far removed from the 
initial Christian vision of man and world. Alas! Is this not what the Fathers-as- 
pastors did? Did they not transform theoria into praxis^ philosophy into flesh 
and blood? The Church for them, then, was not an object to be studied, but a 
subject which did the studying (thus Schmemann rightly states that they hardly 
had an “ecclesiology” as we do today!)—they being the spokesmen for that 
Christian experience which came by way of communing in the Church. 

Let us be more particular. 

The next step can be seen as a new form of freedom", freedom from en¬ 
slavement to the past. We are led to a true perspective of freedom, in this case, 
not because the past does not matter, but because that past does not judge the 
present or the future, but is judged by the eschaton, along with the present and 
future (p. 77). 

Freedom from reduced faith-views. “The optimist may condemn the pes¬ 
simists as fanatics. The pessimists may excommunicate the optimists as 
apostates,” and although both may be partially correct, “what is missing in 
this quarrel is precisely the world itself ... as the necessary and essential terms 
of reference of ecclesiology: the reflection by the Church on herself, and there¬ 
fore on her presence in and relation to the world*^ (p. 73). 

Freedom from a false world-view. “This does not mean, however, that 
theology operates in a cultural vacuum. For it is one thing to depend on the 
world and quite another to be related to it” (p. 118). Consequently, “the task 
of theology at any given moment is necessarily determined by the needs of 
the Church, and the first task of the theologian is always to discuss and accept 
these needs, to become aware of what the Church expects from him.” 

Freedom from academic, scholastic exclusivity. The deeper understand¬ 
ing of the Fathers is “their constant, truly existential preoccupation with, and 
their total commitment to, salvation of real, concrete men that makes every 
line they wrote so ultimately serious and their theology so vital and precisely 
pastoral” (p. 121). Then ^e author adds, “First of all, we must aim our 
theological effort at the real Church and at the real man in the Church.” 

Freedom from liturgical detachment. Here the author points to the de¬ 
tachment of theology and liturgy, and, in turn, both from real life. We must 
be concerned with “the fact that liturgy—central as it may be among the ac¬ 
tivities of the Church—has ceased to be connected with virtually all other 
aspects of the Church’s life,” and then, “one may be deeply attached to the 
‘ancient and colorful rites’ of Byzantium or Russia, see in them precious 
relics of a cherished past, be a liturgical ‘conservative,’ and at the same time 
completely fail to see in them ... an all-embracing vision of life . . . shaping 
and challenging all our ideas, attitudes and actions” (p. 131). Using Baptism 
and Marriage to ask questions of both theology and liturgy, Schmemann shows 
their deep interconnection, which comes by way of sharing a common vision 
of the experience of the Church. But never does he try to circumvent the 
fallen reality. He finally ends this important point: “Just as theology cannot 
recover its central place and function within the Church without being rooted 
again in the very experience of the Church, liturgy cannot be rescued from 
its present decay by hasty, superficial and purely external reforms” (p. 146). 

These are some among the many points which I find speaking most to 
my pastoral “eye,” and it is in such points that I see the beginning of the hoped- 
for “next step.” 
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Other topics, easily deduced by the titles, are of a wide range, each having 
a particular task according to the audience and circumstance in which he was 
speaking at the time: Autocephaly (Chapter IV), the Councils (VIII), Ecu- 
menics (X), Mission (XI), and, of course, the purely Sacramental (XII). I 
did enjoy reading these also (in fact, although I did read some of these earlier, 
I, nevertheless, enjoyed re-reading them all the same). 

Chapter I is entitled, “The Underlying Question.” If / were to define this 
question, I would express it in one sentence which I have underlined three 
times in the book: “The 'agenda for the Church’ is to manifest the Kingdom of 
God as the ultimate term of reference, and thus to relate it to the whole life of 
man and of his world.” 

—Joseph Allen 


MARTYRIA/MISSION: The Witness of the Orthodox Churches Today, Edited 

by Father Ion Bria, Commission on World Mission and Evangelism World 

Council of Churches, Geneva, Switzerland, 1980. Pp. 255. 

There has long been a need for a study of the Orthodox approach to 
Mission, written especially for Western Christians who first encounter Eastern 
Christianity in an ecumenical context. Father Bria’s three part study is a wel¬ 
come attempt to satisfy this need, and despite some defects, Martyria/Mission 
deserves careful consideration as a statement by modern Orthodox theologians 
of their main concerns in the field of evangelism. 

The book’s initial section contains seven essays of varying quality, prefaced 
and concluded by Father Bria, a Romanian Orthodox theologian, now on the 
staff of the WCC. In these chapters, the editor makes some excellent points 
about the very nature of Orthodox Mission, but is clearly unfair to the real 
state of affairs in the Communist world when he writes that “in socialist 
countries ... it is now recognized (by whom?) that “the Church has a positive 
social influence” (p. 11). While calling on Orthodox Christians to continue 
the Liturgy in daily life as a “continuous liberation from the powers of evil . . . 
liberating human persons from all demonic structures of injustice, exploitation, 
agony, loneliness . . .” (p. 67), one wonders whether the author has also in 
view the “second world.” However, he does explicitely insist that the Church 
must have the “right to use mass media (television, radio and newspapers) to 
publish missionary literature and especially to organize catechetical instruction 
for young people” (p. 223). 

The book gets off to a rather disastrous start with an essay by Metropolitan 
Chrysostomos (Konstantinidis) of Myra which is devoid of any traditional 
Orthodox ecclesiology, and displays a rather outmoded neo-Protestant under- 
tanding of Patristic Theology as “Byzantine thinking based on abstractions 
that are often meaningless and without content” (p. 13). Everything, accord¬ 
ing to the Metropolitan, needs to be re-thought: a “new understanding of Man,” 
a “new dimension of ecclesiology,” a “new optimism in eschatology,” and a 
“new unity of doctrine” which includes “a theology of evangelism which 
emphasizes common doctrines of the churches and provides a base for an in¬ 
terfaith catechism” (p. 17). The writer asserts that “no one has the 
right to take away from any man the earthly vision of the Church about 
which he has his own ideas(!). The Church is for him a human organiza- 
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tion.. (p. 14). It is difficult to define exactly what the Metropolitan means 

by the “Church.** In a book designed to present an Orthodox perspective to 
non-Orthodox Christians, it is regrettable that an essay so far removed from 
the whole thrust of Patristic and modern Orthodox theology should have been 
included at all. 

The bulk of the remainder of this first section is informative, often in¬ 
teresting and even inspiring. Bishop Anastasios Yannoulatos* contribution, 
“Discovering the Orthodox Missionary Ethos** (which immediately follows 
Metropolitan Chrysostomos’) is especially well-balanced—a comprehensive 
survey of the historic Orthodox approach to mission and its modern applica¬ 
tion. His is one of the few essays that mentions the “erosive effects of 
secularism in traditionally Orthodox societies .. .*’ (p. 24), and directly links 
the theology of mission with the dogmatic theology of the Church (p. 26). 
Metropolitan George Khodre (“The Church as the Privileged Witness of God’*); 
Metropolitan Emilianos Timiadis (“The Missionary Dimension of Monas- 
ticism’*); Professor Panayotis Nellas (“The Ministry of the Laity**); and 
Elizabeth Behr-Sigel (“The Participation of Women in the Life of the Church”) 
all make positive statements, consistent with Orthodox Tradition. 

The second section. Witnessing Churches, contains articles of two types. 
One type consists of historic sketches of present missionary situations in 
twenty-one Orthodox societies. The chapters of the second variety, dealing 
with the Church in Finland, America, India, Romania, Cyprus, and Western 
Europe are especially exciting because of their emphasis on the concrete 
efforts currently being unedrtaken to reveal the Church to be more fully what 
She is. One must, however, take exception with Metropolitan Anthony of 
Leningrad’s statement that “evangelism” since the Bolshevik revolution “finds 
itself under much more favorable conditions for influencing the hearts and 
minds of emancipated listeners” (p. 87), or couple it with a reminder that 
“evangelism” is forbidden by law in the Soviet Union. 

The final section, devoted to official Orthodox Consultations on Mission, 
might have been more appropriate at the beginning of the book, with the 
personal opinions of individual theologians transferred to the back. In this 
way the non-Orthodox reader would be first exposed to the “consensus” of all 
Churches and not the personal reflections of a few specialists. Almost nowhere 
in the entire book is there any mention of the importance of sacramental rites, 
the Festal Cycle, Holy Week or the Holy Pascha, as if these aspects of Litur¬ 
gical Life had no significance in relation to the mission of the Church. (Only 
in Father Hopko’s discussion of liturgical renewal in America is the importance 
of Great Lent and Holy Saturday noted.) The concluding glossary of terms 
includes a strange reference to “hesychasm” as “a sect of mystic contemplative 
monks (Mount Athos, 14th century” (p. 251)! 

Despite these considerable shortcomings, the volume represents a broad 
cross-section of Orthodoxy theological thought, including as it does opinions 
of both those who have sought to recover a more authentic Patristic 
“mentality” and those who remain intellectually in “Western captivity.” Viewed 
in this light, Martyria/Mission should be appreciated by all Christians, East 
and West, who are concerned with discovering a consistent Theology of Mission 
through ecumenical dialogue. 


—Michael Oleksa 
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Paul, Archbishop of Finland, The Faith We Hold, translated by Marita 

Nykanen and Esther Williams. New York: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 

1980. Pp. 96. 

In this little book Archbishop Paul of Finland sets forth, in simple 
language and short, easy-to-read chapters, many of the teachings of the Ortho¬ 
dox faith. Archbishop Paul has been the head of the Orthodox Church in 
Finland for the past twenty years, and his dynamic pastoral leadership has 
been a major factor in its spiritual growth. His book is not a systematic ex¬ 
position of the Orthodox faith, but rather, as he says in his introduction, “an 
episcopal pastoral letter.” 

Despite the fact that Archbishop Paul selects many different topics on 
which he gives the Orthodox teachings, the book is not a disjointed collection 
of statements, but keeps its unity by being arranged under three major head¬ 
ings: Faith, the Eucharist, and Prayer, His explanations of Orthodox doctrines 
are simply stated, and can easily be understood by all, yet anyone who has 
studied theology will recognize that his concise statements express higher 
theology in a condensed form. 

In the “Faith” section, Archbishop Paul presents a few doctrinal themes 
which form the foundations of the Orthodox faith. He stresses above all the 
doctrine of the Church, and the continuity of the Orthodox Church with the 
Apostolic community. He also examines the sources of our faith and Tradition. 

The section on the “Eucharist” is very interesting, for Archbishop Paul not 
only gives us the key elements that comprise our theology of the Eucharist, but 
also makes suggestions on how to modify present liturgical practices so that 
they may reflect more clearly this original Eucharistic theology of the Church, 
so that all the members of the Church may better be able to participate in its 
liturgy. He outlines the different dimensions of common prayer, and explains 
that the liturgy is the sacrifice of thanksgiving, celebrated by all the people of 
God, both clergy and laity, who comprise the “royal priesthood.” The Arch¬ 
bishop presents the Eucharist as the sacrament of redemption, and points to 
our participation in it as the fulfillment of our Baptism. He discusses what it 
means to partake of the Eucharist, and how to prepare to partake in terms of 
personal spiritual growth. But he equally stresses that the Church realizes itself 
through the Eucharist, by bringing all the members into union with Christ and 
with each other, a state which prefigures the even greater fulfillment of this 
unity in the Kingdom. 

From the common prayer of the assembled Body of Christ, Archbishop 
Paul turns to personal prayer, and this subject constitutes the last section of 
his book. He sees prayer as a natural striving of man for communion with 
God. He also shows how it can be the tie which binds our participation in 
Christ in the Eucharist to our daily lives, and therefore is an essential dimen¬ 
sion of our Christian life. He transmits to us accurately the classical teachings 
of the Fathers on prayer. However, this section is not merely a repetition of 
what has been said by all the Fathers, but also bears the unmistakable stamp 
of personal experience, which makes it even more interesting. His description 
of inner warfare against evil thoughts is brief, yet full of insight, and he shows 
that the only way to withstand them is to hold the mind always in God’s 
presence, continually asking for mercy. Archbishop Paul tells us that prayer 
is a struggle, and that the best way to learn this art, like any other, is to practice 
it continually. To achieve this, he recommends the Jesus Prayer, that traditional 
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way of practicing unceasing prayer. He explains briefly that it is a perfect 
prayer, for it combines a confession of faith with acknowledgment of one’s 
sinfulness, and a plea for mercy, a prayer which leads to purity of heart. He 
points out the numerous opportunities there are to practice it, even in our 
busy world, and gives many short helpful suggestions on how to pray, not as 
a hesychast would, but as any Orthodox Christian can, if he really wants to. 

The Faith We Hold provides a good introduction to Orthodoxy, and it can 
serve as a foundation and inspiration for further study of the Orthodox faith, 
both for those outside of it who wish to learn about it, and for those 
Orthodox who would like to become more familiar with the faith they hold. 

—Barbara Sevensky 


'Christ is in Our Midst.* Letters from a Russian Monk. (Letters of Fr. John 

of Valamo). Translated by Esther Williams. Foreword by Metropolitan 

Anthony Bloom. New York: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1980. 152 pp. 

Fr. John Alekseyev was a schema-elder of the famous Russian monastery 
of Valamo, which was relocated in Finland in 1940. In addition to being the 
spiritual head and starets of this monastic community, Fr. John also carried 
on correspondence with many people ‘in the world,’ following the example 
of many starts!, whom people would visit or write to for spiritual guidance. 
“Christ is in Our Midst” is a collection of Fr. John’s spiritual counsels to 
such people. Although we do not have the letters written to him, and hence 
can miss the full depth of the wisdom of his advice, his responses to these 
letters are nevertheless valuable because they touch upon a wide variety of 
situations that confront all persons who embark on the journey to spiritual 
perfection. “God is one,” he says, “but people come to Him by different 
ways.” (#12) All Christians will surely recognize in these 117 letters some 
spiritual experiences which resemble their own, and so will find Fr. John’s 
advice helpful. 

The sources for his counsels are, of course, the Scriptures, the monastic 
fathers, whom he quotes abundantly, and his own openness to God Who 
inspires him to write: “I write what the Lord lays on my heart.” (#87) 
Most of his letters are short, some are warm and personal, and almost all 
are directed not to monks, but to ordinary Christians. Fr. John actually 
disliked his own “illiterate letters,” and he constantly remarks that he is not 
fit to be a spiritual guide, to teach others what he claims he himself hasn’t 
learned. But his letters say otherwise. They are full of insight and of love 
for his spiritual children, and are permeated with Fr. John’s self-effacing but 
not artificial humility. And by the glimpses of his own spiritual life that he 
gives us, we can see that he is an ascetic, a man of prayer, and a true mystic, 
who sees in all creation an epiphany of God. 

Of all the problems with which Fr. John deals, the one which distresses 
him most is modern man’s tendency to sink into the banality of his daily life 
and forget about God. He reminds us that this life is only a preparation for 
the next: “How short is this earthly life of ours in comparison to the eternal 
life to come — like a grain of sand in the sea. And yet we give so little 
thought to eternity, and prepare ourselves poorly for it. Indeed we have 
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fit to be a spiritual guide, to teach others what he claims he himself hasn’t 
learned. But his letters say otherwise. They are full of insight and of love 
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not artificial humility. And by the glimpses of his own spiritual life that he 
gives us, we can see that he is an ascetic, a man of prayer, and a true mystic, 
who sees in all creation an epiphany of God. 

Of all the problems with which Fr. John deals, the one which distresses 
him most is modern man’s tendency to sink into the banality of his daily life 
and forget about God. He reminds us that this life is only a preparation for 
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made ourselves very worldly and have forgotten to ponder the one thing 
needful” (#18) 

Fr* John always tries to console and encourage people in the spiritual 
struggle. He advises perseverance and hope through the ups and downs of 
spiritual life: sorrow and despair, joy and peace, when the soul alternately 
experiences “Tabor or Golgotha.” He says, “In the spiritual life, one does 
does not make leaps and bounds; it has to be gradual-with patience.” (#29) 
Also, he points out that “without sorrows, there can be no salvation for us,” 
(#28) and shows people that the sorrows in their lives can be to their 
advantage if they are borne with patience and submission to the will of God, 

He tells his spiritual children that they must struggle on the path of 
righteousness, but lest anyone think that by his own works he is saved: 
“It is our task to work for every virtue, but success depends on the grace of 
God, and God awards his grace not for works, but for humility.” (#3) 
Fr. John puts a special stress on the importance of acquiring the virtue of 
humility, because by having it, we become more like Christ, Who was 
Incarnate; we too can come to possess this divine humility. 

Those depressed about falling into sin Fr. John reminds of the love 
of God, His compassion, and His willingness to forgive sins. He says that 
we must not become discouraged and give up the struggle because of re¬ 
peated falls — it is the property only of angels not to fall. He calls re¬ 
pentance God’s gift to sinners: the possibility of starting anew after having 
fallen is always held out. 

As can be expected, many of Fr. John’s letters deal with prayer. “Prayer 
is the main thing in the spiritual life.” (#76) He quotes St. John Climacus: 
“What higher good is there than to cling to the Lord and persevere in un¬ 
ceasing union with Him?” And prayer, even if it is imperfect, accomplishes 
this union to some degree. Fr. John gives practical advice to people about 
how they should pray, according to their spiritual maturity. He would have 
them beware of ‘feelings’ and emotions in prayer, because these could be 
misleading. He states that repentance is the o^y feeling one should have 
while praying. He also warns against seeking the higher stages of prayer 
prematurely and without adequate direction. However, it is obvious that 
he himself did experience these higher states: “... tears stream down, people 
all look like saints, enemies do not exist, warmth invades the whole body, 
not warmth of the blood, but a special warmth of grace such that you 
cannot stand on your feet, and you have to sit or lie down. This is the 
visit of a heavenly guest...” (#76) He urges people to pray and to 
remember God continually, for “TTie Lord gives prayer to those who pray.” 
(#62) If Fr. John becomes severe at all, it is with the ‘spiritual’ sins: pride, 
envy, hatred, judging of others. He assures us that if a person persists in these 
sins, their prayer will not be accepted by the Lord. 

If Fr. John’s letters seem at first glance to be too simple and naive, and 
not overflowing with the exciting spiritual insights one can find in the Fathers, 
it may be because “the spiritual life is complicated. It requires deep humility 
and cannot be understood by reason; it is grasped only by experience.” (#33) 
Perhaps the true wisdom of Fr. John’s counsels becomes apparent only when 
they are put into practice, and not merely contemplated and admired. 

— Barbara Sevensky 
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